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Carried On in Maryland in Various 
Ways 





The note from Miss Shaw on sum. 
mer work suggests to me that it may 
be helpful to report some of the work 
being carried on this summer in 
Maryland. 

The Just Government League has 
five paid field workers, which, count- 
ing vacations, means that three are 
at work all of the time. These or- 
ganizers are in the counties most of 
the time, having meetings, starting 
new Leagues, and arranging to have 
all the Senators who hold over for 
next year interviewed by local people 
in regard to their views on woman 
suffrage. They are also getting peo- 
ple pledged to interview the nominees 
for the next Legislature as soon as 
they are named. It is the plan to 
make plain to them the growth and 
the strength of the suffrage move- 
ment. The work thus outlined means 
ai approximate expenditure of $400 
a month. 

Suffrage Automobile and Floats 

In Baltimore the League has ar- 
ranged to have a suffrage automobile 
at every civic parade. The new 
movement here for a “Bigger Balti- 
more” has greatly increased the num- 
ber of such events. The automobile 
is decorated with suffrage mottoes, 
like “We prepare children for the 
world, let us help prepare the world 
for the children,” and is filled with 
suffragists who distribute literature. 
We are to have four floats in the 
Fourth of July parade, one represent- 
ing the first suffragist, Margaret 
Brent of Maryland, who demanded 
the vote in the seventeenth century. 
This work is exceedingly good adver- 
tisement for suffrage, and gives us 
training towards cur own parades. 


Open Air Meetings 

The League is holding three open- 
air meetings a week in the different 
wards of the city, and nothing but 
the weather has ever interfered with 
any of them. We often get from 15 
to 20 new members at these meetings. 
The League now numbers 1500, an 
increase of 233 since that annual 
meeting in April. 


Many Ways to Advertise 

For advertising in the counties we 
have several plans. One is to dis- 
tribute fans with suffrage literature 
on the back. These we can get for 
$16 a thousand. Paper bags for the 
stores are still cheaper, $1.10 a thou- 
sand. Mrs. F. Ramey “is arranging to 
have large signs put up in the coun- 
ties in suitable places. We are to 
have booths in all the county fairs, 
and are editing Suffrage Notes in many 
of the county papers. 

An Advisory Committee meets 
every two weeks, and the Executive 
Committee every week, and_ the 
places vacated during the summer 
are to be filled by other members. 

There are to be several automo- 
bile trips in the counties this sum- 
mer by the President of the League, 
Mrs. D. R. Hooker. 

Maryland Suffrage Parade 

The most ambitious undertaking of 
the summer is to prepare for a Mary- 
land parade in October. All the 
Leagues in the State are uniting in 
this plan, and all organizations of 
women, or representing things in 
which women are interested, are to 
be invited to join. It is to be an au- 
tomobile parade with floats to show 
the condition of the suffrage move- 
ment all over the world. The great 
inspiration which the New York pa- 
rade was to the Maryland delegation 
makes us keen to have one of our 


own. P 
Florence R. Sabin, Cor. Sec. 





The ballot is an educater, and wom- 
en will become more practical and 
more wise in using it.—Prof. Edward 


H. Griggs. 





Woman Suffrage Demand Made in Our 
Sister Republic, 





The movement for votes for women 
is extending even into the most un- 
expected places. Press despatches 
from Mexico City say tHat it has been 
started there by a woman's club of 
which many of the leading women of 
the capital are members. “In a peti- 
tion directed to Emilio Vasquez Gomez, 
minister of the interior, more than 500 
women, who style themselves ‘friends 
of the people,’ demand the right to 
vete and hold office. They announce 
their choice of Francisco I. Madero and 
Dr. Francisco Vasquez Gomez for 
President and Vice-President. The 
petitioners base their demands upon 
guarantees contained in the constitu- 
tion, which they say applies to them.” 





TO CELEBRATE 





Lucy Stone’s Birthday Will Be Kept 
As “Woman’s Journal Day” by New 
Jersey Clubs 





Mrs. Clara S. Laddey, of New Jer- 
sey, is the first of the State presi- 
dents to act upon Miss Shaw’s sug- 
gestion that Lucy Stone's birthday 
(August 13) be celebrated by the suf- 
frage clubs as Woman’s Journal Day, 
and that at the meetings held on this 
day a special effort be made to in- 
crease the circulation of the paper. 
Mrs. Laddey has sent out this recom- 
mendation to all the New Jersey 
Leagues. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 





The new life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe,* by her son and grandson, aims 
to tell not what Mrs. Stowe did, but 
what she was. It is a character 
study of absorbing interest. 

Harriet Beecher inherited high 
mental and spiritual gifts from both 
parents. Her father, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, was a minister of extraor- 
dinary energy, ability and courage, 
whose preaching was described as 
“logic on fire.” It was said of him 
that he was “the father of more 
brains than any other man in Amer- 
ica,” so many of his children grew up 
to be remarkable men and women. 
Her mother, Roxana Foote, died while 
Harriet was a child. Mrs. Stowe 
says: 

“Although my mother's bodily pres- 
ence disappeared from our circle, I 
think that her memory and example 
had more influence in moulding her 
family, in deterring from evil and ex- 
citing to good, than the living pres- 
ence of many mothers. It was a 
memory that met us everywhere, for 
every person in the town seemed to 
have been so impressed by her char- 
acter and life that they constantly 
reflected some portion of it back upon 
~“ Harriet as a child was taken 
to visit her mother’s old home, “she 
was deeply impressed by finding her- 
self treated with a tenderness almost, 
amounting to veneration by those 
who had known her mother.” At the 
celebration of Mrs. Stowe’s 70th 
birthday, her brother, Henry Ward 
Beecher, paid a tribute to these re- 
markable parents. Of Dr. Lyman 


Beecher he said: 

“A more guileless soul than he, a 
more honest, one more free from envy, 
from jealousy and from selfishness, I 
never knew. Though he thought he 
was great by his theology, everyone 
else knew he was great by his reli- 
gion. My mother is to me what the 
Virgin Mary is to the devout Catholic. 
She was a woman of great nature, 
profound as a philosophical thinker, 
great in argument, with a kind of in- 
tellectual imagination, diffident, not 
talkative—such was the woman who 
gave birth to Mrs. Stowe, whose 
graces and excellences she probably 
more than any of her children—we 
number 13—has possessed.” 





* Beecher Stowe: The Story of 
Ry By her Son Charles Edward 
Stowe and her Grandson Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. Price $1.50 net. 


FIVE CENTS 





ELIZABETH WATSON 


_ 


By Sarah M. Severance. 





It is human to enjoy work better 
when we know something of the 
worker, so I am pleased to introduce 
Elizabeth Lowe Watson, President of 
the California Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, leader in the pending Amend- 
ment Campaign to enfranchise Call! 
fornia women. 

Thig friend of good things was born 
in Solon, O., in 1843. Her parents, 
Abraham Lowe and Lucretia Daniels 








MRS. ELIZABETH L. WATSON 





Lowe, soon moved to Leon, N. Y., 
where Elizabeth received a common 
school education, and early became 
an inspirational speaker on liberal re- 
ligious lines, anti-slavery, temper- 
ance, peace and woman’s rights. 

For over thirty years she has been 
a life member of the American Peace 
Society. In 1861 she married Jona- 
than Watson, prominent in the devel- 
opment. of the Pennsylvania oil 
fields. They established a beautiful 
home in Rochester, N. Y., which soon 
became a center of intellectual, spiri- 
tual and reform activities. 

This young woman cared for five 

step-children and four of her own; 
she knows the joys and heartbreaks 
of motherhood. Diphtheria came, and 
two little ones were gathered in by 
the Good Angel of Immortality. Her 
eldest, Will L. Watson, the stay and 
comfort of his mother, at twenty-five, 
suddenly sickened and “was not, for 
God took him.” In such crucibles 
are the leaders tried. The daughter, 
Lucretia, and her true mate, B. Grant 
Taylor, now Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of California, are the ardent 
co-workers of the mother. 
In 1878 reverses of fortune came, 
and the family moved to Santa Clara 
County, California, making an ideal 
country home, “Sunnybrae,” some 
twelve miles from San Jose. Mr. 
Watson passed away in 1892. 

Almost immediately after coming 
to California, Mrs. Watson was en- 
gaged for regular Sunday services in 
San Francisco, out of which grew the 
Religio-Philosophical Society, with 
Mrs. Watson as its pastor, at the 
Metropolitan Temple. The Temple 
had a seating capacity of 1500, and 
was often filled to the doors with an 
audience composed of people of all 


denominations. 
In 1882, she filled a four months’ 
lecture engagement in Australia, 


which was a pronounced success. 
“Sunnybrae,” still owned by Mrs. 
Watson, though not her present 
home, with its lovely lawns, noble 
trees, rare shrubbery, wooded ravine 
and near-by mountains, has been the 
scene of remarkable gatherings. For 
some twenty years, on the first Sun- 
day in June, religious services have 
been held under “Temple Oak,” where 
crowds from far and near come to 
hear the Gospel of human brother- 
hood, peace, equal rights, temperance 
and a demonstrated Immortality. On 
these days the neighborhood church 


NURSES WANT VOTES 





California State Convention Passes 
‘Suffrage Resolution Unanimously 





The California State Nurses’ As- 
sociation, at its eighth annual meet- 
ing, just held in Los Angeles, passed 
a resolution endorsing the woman suf- 
frage amendment by a unanimous 
vote. The Los Angeles Herald says: 
“There was perfect harmony regard- 
ing the resolution, and the vote found 
no one in opposition.” 





METHODISTS 





Want Women to Vote 





At the close of a ten days’ session, 
with every Texas conference repre- 
sented, the Methodist Bible Institute 
lately held at Denton, Tex., adopted 
resolutions favoring the extension of 
the ecclesiastical franchise to women 
on an equal footing with men, and 
favoring the election of a delegate to 
the general conference who will sup- 
port this measure. 





A CHANCE 





Should Be Given to Delinquent Girls 
as Well as to Delinquent Boys—St. 
Paul P. E. Club Petitions That a 
Home Be Opened for Them—Boys 
Now Have Home, Girls Have None 





The St. Paul Political Equality 
Club has worked for three months on 
a project to aid the delinquent and 
dependent girls in the county, by pro- 
curing for them a detention home as 
good as that provided for the boy de- 
linquents and dependents during the 
past three and a half years. When 
the county was empowered to estab- 
lish a home for the dependent and de- 
linquent children who came under the 
jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court, 
there was no logical reason why the 
boys should be put into a home, and 
the girls not taken care of similarly. 
But, like so many of the omissions 
in the pretection of human beings, 
the girls were simply left out. No 
one seemed to think of them. Now 
that the matter has been brought be- 
fere the public, all see the need of 
the same preventive work for girls 
that boys enjoy. 

A committee of some ten from the 
club appeared before the board to 
present the petition. The ladies were 
assisted by Judge Grier M. Orr, the 
judge of the Juvenile Court of the 
county, who gave some of the sad 
cases where a detention home would 
have prevented the commitment of 
juvenile girl offenders to State Train- 
ing Schools and such places, a com- 
mitment which undoubtedly should 
not be made unless absolutely una- 
voidable. The girls have often to be 
sent to the County Jail, under present 
conditions, to await trial or commit- 
ment. A home would furnish a much 
better place for such period of time. 

The club has not only interested 
many good men and women in this 
work, but also in the ideals of the 
suffragists of St. Paul, who have 
taken a new lease on life with an 
addition to their formal constitution 
which includes as an object, “To im- 
prove working and living conditions.” 
When the only work permissible was 
strict and straight suffrage, convic- 
tion was difficult to carry to the 
minds of many champions of the 
cause of the necessity of joining a 
club, but now, when a social good is 
to be urged as the purpose of our 
work, these timid ones are more 
easily persuaded to join the ranks. 
Since the initiative in this work, the 
club membership has doubled. 

Miss Dobbin, the president of the 
club, presented the petition with the 
following remarks: 

President and Board of County 
Commissioners, Ramsey County, 


Minnesota: Gentlemen:—For several 
years past the work of the Juvenile 
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THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 





By Rosalie M. Jonas 





Strangely silent! Strangely bare! 


Tiny faces everywhere 
Strangely old, and gaunt, and 
drawn!— 


In the dawn. 


Haunting, piteous baby eyes! 
Suffering vicarious lies— 
Sacrifice for world-old sin— 
Deep therein. 


“Man of pleasure,” you who lay 
In your mother’s arms one day— 
These upon their mother’s breast 
May not rest. 


That your glutton-lusts may feed, 
These, the outcasts of your seed, 
Starve upon a pauper’s dole, 
Body—soul! 


That your pleasures play at ease, 
Babes must battle with disease; 
Heavy toll of your light way 
These must pay. 


With death-damp of anguished sweat 
See these silken tendrils wet! 

And these unkissed rose-leaf hands 
B&ér the brands. 


Christ, have pity! You were man 
When your martyrdom began; 

For men’s sins, must the new-born 
Feel the “thorn”? 


THE LIGHT 








By Jane Waters 





(Continued) 





Boston, October 20. 
Dear Alice: 

I have read your new supply of anti 
literature and your letter, and feel, if 
that is all you have to offer, my side 
wins hands down! Everything you 
say is perfectly true, but it means 
nothing and gets nowhere. 

I agree perfectly with you that most 
women don’t want to vote; very few 
do, perhaps; but how in the world 
does that affect the principle of the 
thing? 

When in history did any but a very 
small minority want any reform? (Of 
course, I realize you don’t consider it 
a reform; it is, though.) No woman 
who doesn't wish to need vote. You 
know there are such things as men 
who don’t vote, even when it is a 
bright, sunshiny day and two or three 
motor cars are sent to take them in 
safety. 

I must mention two things that 
struck me as typical in the last lot of 
tracts. 

One writer tells a tale of a Wyom- 
ing farmer who, when his wife and 
daughter refused to vote as he wished 
them to, simply refused to “hitch up,” 
and the voting place was far away. 
Now, no doubt I am dull, but I am still 
undecided what that proves. Was it 
told to show what a splendid man the 
farmer was, or does it show that, no 
matter if the ballot is given to women, 
they can only vote if their men folks 
allow them to? 

It strikes me it got in the wrong 
batch of literature, for why doesn’t it 
prove that your great war cry, “What’s 
the use, women will vote just as their 
husbands do,” may have its limita- 
tions? 

Bless your heart, I can beat that 
story. A woman in New Orleans, 
where she can’t vote, was very 
anxious to have her husband vote for 
a reform candidate. He wouldn’t, so 
on election day she hid his clothes! 
There you are with indirect influence 
carried to its logical conclusion. 

The thing I loved best of all was 
the essay on the “Blank Cartridge 
Ballot.” It is written by a dear, kind 
man,—one feels sure he is over forty- 
five, so won't have to go to war except 
under great stress,—who learned 
somewhere that “might makes right” 
(one feels he hasn’t read the papers of 
late years), so he concludes that, as 
woman can’t win in a hand-to-hand 
combat with man, therefore she must 
not vote. 

He draws a glowing picture of a pos- 
sible election carried by a majority of 
women (one also wonders if he hasn't 
noticed we have the Australian ballot, 
whereby it would be impossible to 
tell), and the men, to him naturally, 
refusing to abide by it. Then follows 
battle, murder and sudden death. 

He almost bursts out crying when 
he pictures the perils women would 
encounter in broad day light walking 
past churches and museums, if not for 
policemen. Bless his heart, how about 
old and feeble men venturing forth? 
Perhaps, as they still can vote, no one 
touches them. 

I had two little uncles, aged fifteen 
aad sixteen, who fought for their dear 





Virginia, and I feel sure the ballot 
wasn’t given them until the proper 
time. 

Can’t you see, dearie, how absurd it 
all is? All this nonsense about 
strength. Of course, we all know it 
is only by the grace of God and the 
courtesy of the strong men that any 
of us are alive to tell the tale. I wish 
I knew the Blank Cartridge man, and I 
would challenge him to shoot a match 
with me. I am a rather good shot, you 
know, and away down somewhere I 
am sure he can’t hit a barn door. 

To turn from the ridiculous to the 
sublime. I have just been reading 
the big life of Willam Lloyd Garri- 
son, and for the first time I know how 
long that boy stood alone, or almost 
so, in the knowledge that to be free 
was a right of every human being, and 
not a privilege to be granted by a gov- 
ernment. Did you know, Alice, that 
the next day after the mob had put a 
rope around him and dragged » him 
through the streets of Boston, the pa- 
pers bragged that the mob “was not 
composed of roughs, but of gentlemen 
of property and standing”? 

I wonder if grandfather was one of 
them? Needless to say that is not the 
kind of family history that is handed 
down. In reading it was such a com- 
fort to know that Garrison’s wife was 
the kind of woman she was! I 
couldn’t have stood knowing he hadn’t 
her to go home to, knowing she was 
living through it with him, and that it 
was the biggest thing in her life, as in 
his,—that and each other. 

I wonder how it would feel to have 
a husband you love with all the best 
you are, and to find out that on some 
big questiqn which meant everything 
to you he simply couldn’t feel as you 
did. Fortunately for all of us, life has 
only a few big questions in it. 

John and I think so alike I’m afraid 
it will be almost monotonous. We are 
both Episcopalians of the Low varie- 
ty, both half South and half Boston, 
both greatly admire the man some 
people hoped the lions would eat. We 
both love Professor James and George 
Ade’s things, and both hate cold sup- 
pers and moving pictures! 

I can hear you saying, “How frivo- 
lous Elizabeth is!” 

I have already broken it to John that 
we are going to be suffragists. I fan- 
cy he has never thought of it, as 1 
never had. I’m not a bit afraid of 
what he will think. It’s such a com- 
fort! Good night. I can hardly wait 
to be married. Doesn't that sound un- 
ladylike? You who have a father and 
mother and a home can’t know how it 
feels to be passed from one aunt to 
another and not belong anywhere. 

Affectionately, 
Elizabeth. 
(To be continued) 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett of Rich- 
mond, Ky., has memoralized Con- 
gress, asking that women be made 
eligible to vote in the pending meas- 
ure for the direct popular election 
of Senators. 

Mrs. Lulu L. Shepard, President of 
the Utah W. C. T. U., writes in the 
Union Signal of June 22, 1911: “There 
are few, if any, women in Utah who 
do not see the great benefit of the 
ballot in woman’s hands, and there 
are few who do not take advantage of 
the privilege.” 

Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, treasurer 
of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society, an- 
nounces that they set out five years 
ago to raise $500,000 for the cause, 
and have now raised $515,000. Mrs. 
Lawrence and her husband have sev- 
eral times shown the sincerity of 
their interest by giving $5,000 in one 
lump. 





Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson and 
Mrs. John Martin, on Dec. 5, will de- 
bate woman suffrage before the Con- 
temporary Club of Newark, N. J., 
which has a membership of about 800 
women. William B, Feakins, 23 W. 
44th street, New York City, can ar- 
range for a limited number of these 
debates during the coming winter. 


Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller wrote 
to Mr. C. H. Betts, editor of the 
Lyons (N. Y.) Republican, asking him 
to use his influence with his Sena- 
tor and Assemblymen in favor of the 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
constitution. Mr. Betts answered that 
he would gladly do all he could. He 
added: “I do not believe that intelli- 
gence and capabilities should be sup- 
pressed and ‘hide under a bushel,’ 
simply beause a woman happens to 


possess them. I believe in liberty 
and equality. A woman has every 
right that a man has, and one more: 
she has the right to man’s protec- 
tion.” 

Miss Minnie A. Hale, who was 
graduated with high honors from the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Law School, has been 
refused a license to practice by Judge 
Pendleton. He holds that it would 
be unconstitutional because @Miss 
Hale is a woman and not an elector. 
Did not somebody say that the lack 
of a vote was no disadvantage to a 
woman in earning her living? 

Beatrice Harrarden, Elizabeth Rob- 
ins, Sarah Grand, Cicely Hamilton, 
Flora Annie Steel and Alice Meynell 
walked in the literature section of 
London’s great suffrage processicn. 
Israel Zangwill and other famous men 
marched with them. The wife of the 
Prime Minister of Federated Aus- 
tralia and the wife of the Chief Jus- 
tice of New Zealand were also in 
line. 

Queen Victoria has been commem- 
orated by a monument in London, 
newly unveiled, with brilliant cere- 
monies, in the midst of a great as- 
semblage of soldiers and bishops, am- 
bassadors, colonial statesmen, Indian 
rajahs, ete., described as “men and 
women of almost all races, colors and 
countries,” besides the Houses of 
Parliament and various royal person- 
ages descended from Victoria, includ- 
ing the German Emperor. King 
George in his address said the monu- 
ment was raised ‘‘to convey to our 
descendants the lustre and fame that 
shone in the happy age of British his- 
tory when a woman's hand held, for a 
period almost equalling the allotted 
span of human life, the sceptre of 
empire.” 


AMERICAN GIRLS ABROAD 


We continue the extracts from Miss 
Luscomb’s diary: 


This afternoon we went to the first 
performance of the Pioneer Players. 
They are formed to produce new plays 
along propaganda lines, and include 
many leading actors, authors and 
prominent people in reform lines. The 
president is Ellen Terry, and associated 
are Cicely Hamilton, G. B. Shaw, Law- 
rence Housman, Charles Hawtrey (who 
played in “A Message from Mars’”’), 
Elizabeth Robins, Mrs. Nevinson, etc. 
They gave three new plays, under the 
direction of Edith Craig, Ellen Terry’s 
daughter. 

The first, by Cicely Hamilton, dealt 
with the age-old problem of whether 
a woman has any right to desire both 
the happinesses which are allowed toa 
man, the happiness of a home, and 
the happiness of a soul, mind and work 
of her own. I think Cicely Hamilton 
is in some ways the Mrs. Gilman of 
England. 

The second play, by Mrs. Nevinson 
(wife of that journalist who threw up 
his editorial position on the News be- 
cause of their treatment of woman 
suffrage, bless him!) was a most grue- 
some, though unfortunately true, pic- 
ture of the rights of married women 
over themselves and their children, 
and the immense advantage English 
law gives in many ways to unmarried 
mothers. 

“The First Actress,” by Christopher 
St. John (Christopher is a woman), 
was half pageant, and most striking 
and effective. Margaret Hughes in 
1661 was the first woman to act, 
women’s parts having before that been 
taken by boys. She is shown on the 
night of her first performance, thor- 
oughly discouraged, knowing her acting 
was not good, and having been pelted 
and jeered by the chivalrous ()) audi- 
ence. A fellow actor gives her Job’s 
comfort by assuring her that it is not 
her fault she has failed (all most 
kindly meant); it is only because she 
has attempted the impossible, has not 
kept within “woman's sphere,” has 
not recognized that woman’s brains are 
not original, are not fitted for great 
careers: “Why, what great things in 
art or literature has a woman ever 
done?” All the dear old drivel we 
are so familiar with today, and I sup- 
pose our granddaughters will be fa- 
miliar with tomorrow, unless we can 
save them from it. She protests that 
she believes women capable of acting as 
well as men, if only they were trained 
as well. He leaves her bemoaning that 
by her poor attempt she has probably 





kept women off the stage for hun- 
dreds of years, Finally, exhausted, 


she falls asleep. Then one by one 
come forward the great actresses who 
followed her. Nell Gwynne, first, 
laughs at her for being so faint- 
hearted, and tells how, selling oranges 
that day at the theatre, she had seen 
Mistress Hughes act, and for the first 
time thought of following her example. 
Down the line they come, Nance Old- 
field, Peg Woffington, Mrs. Siddons, 
almost a dozen of them, all telling of 
the dying prejudice against actresses, 
and their enduring fame, till the act- 
ress of today is reached. She tells of 
woman’s secure place on the stage 
now, and how the self-same airgu- 
ments are today doing duty against 
woman in other lines. The moral is 
beautifully, though delicately, pointed. 
The play is most striking, though less 
adaptable to America than the “Pag- 
eant of Great Women,” because for 
good effect the historical sequence of 
great actresses must be maintained, 
and many of these English names are 
not so familiar with us. The Pageant, 
requiring no historical) sequence, could 
be grafted whole upon some of our 
American celebrities. But they are 
both distinct and both splendid. 
(To be continued.) 





NEARING STOCKHOLM 





(Concluded from Page 201.) 





children. It is made a jolly occasion. 
Boys and girls, in all sorts of fancy 
and grotesque costumes, carrying 
around tin boxes for the purpose, 
with a “hopper” top and wire handle, 
enter hotels and shops, ride without 
fare on all the street cars, and so 
constantly present that painted box 
that it would seem the faithful re- 
sponses might insure a grand result. 
Also there were decorated wagons oc- 
cupied by pretended nurses and 
physicians in top hats, carrying and 
attending great dolls, in illustration 
of the charity. 
Nettie Lovisa White. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 








(Concluded from Page 201.) 





Her Childhood 


Harriet was born in _ Litchfield, 
Conn., June 14, 1811. The book gives 
a graphic picture of her childhood. 
She grew up as one of a large fam- 
ily in a household bubbling over with 
fun and activity. A kind and beauti- 
ful step-mother did her best to re- 
place the lost mother. Harriet was 
a sensitive and dreamy child, bur- 
rowing among her father’s books, de- 
vouring  Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
Arabian Nights, and Cotton Mather’s 
“Magnalia.” ‘This last “filled her soul 
with a great eagerness to go forth 
and do some great and valiant deed 
for God and her country. She want- 
ed then, as always, to translate her 
feelings into deeds.” 

“| Wish Harriet Were A Boy!” 

Harriet early met with the popular 
belief in the inferiority of girls. All 
the family used to work together to 
carry into the house the mountain of 
cut wood provided for the winter 
fires. 

“Harriet would work like one pos- 
sessed, sucked into the vortex of en- 
thusiasm by her father’s remarking, 
‘I wish Harriet were a boy! She 
would do more than any of them.’ 
Then would she throw aside her book 
or needle, and, donning:a little black 
coat which she thought made her 
look more like a boy, she would try 
to outdo all the rest till all the wood 
was in.” 

Theological Troubles 

With her intelligent head and lov- 
ing heart, she suffered deeply from 
the old-fashioned Calvinistic theology 
under which she was brought up, but 
at last she felt and thought her way 
to a sunnier form of Christianity. 
She and her brother Henry always 
“felt their way with their hearts and 
followed with their intellects,” we are 
told, while the reverse was true of 
Edward and Catherine Beecher. Har- 
riet also found her way out of the 
morbidness and introspection that be- 


set her as a young girl. At 21 she 
wrote: 


“I am trying to cultivate a spirit of 
general kindliness toward everybody. 
Instead of shrinking into a corner to 
notice how other people behave, I 
am holding out my hand to the right 
and to the left, and forming casual 
and incidental acquaintance with all 
who will be acquainted with me. In 
this way I find society full of inter- 
est and pleasure. . - From these 
friendships I expect little, and there- 
fore generally receive more than I 
expect, From past friendships I 





have expected everything, , 
of necessity have been diss” Must 
The kind words and looks Pointed 


tha 
forth by looking and smiling peo all 
much in themselves, but they ~ hot 
very pretty flower-border {,, eee a 
of life.” 1€ Way 


“Femizing” the Schools 
When Harriet was 15, he 


r fg rs 
cepted a “call” from Lawhaees 
larger church in Boston, and outs 
upon an earnest crusade against rs 
growing power of Unitartanisn 
When she was 19,"he left poston a 


the height of his Popularity there 1 


become president of Lane 


cal Seminary at Walnut Baier 
Cincinnati, O. He believe Pirie 
liberty to be seriously threateneg by 
the Roman Catholic Church, ang his 
main motive in making the dion 
was “to hold the great West for 
Protestantism.” His family planned 
to start model schools in Cincinnat; 


Harriet did not sympathize With the 
idea—then almost universal—that 
schools must not be “feminized.” 


She 
wrote to a friend: 
“We have come to the conelysi 
is 
that the work of teaching wij] mae 
be rightly done till it comes into fe. 
male hands. This is especially true 


with regard to boys. To govern boys 
by moral influence requires " 


tact 
talent, and versatility; it renin 
also the same division of Jabor that 
female education does. But men of 
tact, versatility, talent and piety, will 
not devote their lives to teaching 
They must be ministers, and mis. 
sionaries, and all that, and while 
there is such a thrilling call for ao. 
tion in this way, every man who is 
merely teaching feels as if he were 4 
Hercules with a distaff ready to 
spring at the first trumpet that calls 
him away. . - Then, if men have 
more knowledge, they have less tal. 
ent in cemmunicating it, nor have 


they the patience, the long-suffering, 
and the gentleness necessary to sy 
perintend the formation of character, 
We intend to make these principles 
understood, and ourselves to set the 
example of what females can do in 
this way. You see that first-rate tal 
ent is necessary for all that we mean 
to do, especially for the last, because 
here we must face down the preju- 
dices of society, and we musi have 
exemplary success to be believed.” 

Harriet threw herself into teaching 
with enthusiasm and success, aiding 
her gifted sister Catherine. They had 
had unusual preparation in their 
home life for the work of character. 
building. Harriet describes her 
father’s great household during the 
early days at Walnut Hills: 

“The house was full. There was a 


continual high tide of life and ani- 
mation. The old carryall was con- 
tinually vibrating between home and 
the city, and the excitement of going 
and coming rendered anything like 
stagnation an _  imypossibilit) : 
It was an exuberant and glorious life 


while it lasted. The atmosphere of 
his household was replete with moral 
oxygen—full charged with  intellec- 
tual electricity. Nowhere else have 
I felt anything resembling or equal- 
ing it.” 


Her Marriage 
At 25 Harriet married Pro 
Ellis Stowe. His first wife had 
a dear friend of hers. Ii: 
drove Prof. Stowe almost ins« 
grief. Harriet became his co! 
and in about two years thei 
ship ripened into love. Prof 
was an excellent and erudi': 
but unpractical, and poo! 
world’s goods. Harriet was 
write, to eke out their scanty Income 
Begins to Write 
She had always been fond oc! 


Calvin 
been 
death 
with 
rter, 
riend- 
stowe 
man, 
in this 


forced to 


com- 


position. In childhood she had stud 
ied under a teacher who had remark- 
able success in stirring his pupils ' 
zealous interest in this branch, and 
at a school exhibition, when @ Du! 
ber of essays were read in public, 
she had seen her father brighten UP 
during the reading of hers and had 
heard him ask the teacher afterware 
who the author was. “You! daugh- 
ter, sir!” was the reply. She said 
in later years that this ws oe 
proudest moment of her life. Her 
first bock was a small elementar) 
geography, published in 1833. Bisho? 
Purcell thanked her for “the unprejt- 

she had 


diced manner” in which : 
handled the Catholic question in 
and, considering the intensity of nae 
father’s views against Catholicism," 
showed a spirit of tolerance and fair 
ness in his daughter. She = 
prize of $50 offered by the be — 
Magazine for a short story, and con 
tributed to several magazines 

Writing Under Difficu'ties 
Writing, which befcre = 
riage had been a diversi”, 
wards became a necessity. 
done under the most tryins 


mar: 
after 
It W as 
circum 





ber 
stances, Miss Catherine Beet 
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this graphic account of her ef- 
stirring her sister up to liter- 
jvity under difficulties: 

“puring 4 visit to her (Mrs. Stowe), 

ad an opportunity one day of wit- 
| bet » the combined exercise of her 
—_ and domestic genius in a 
itera at to me Was amusing. 
HT come Harriet,’ sald I, as I found 
+ tending one baby and watching 
yas thers just able to walk, ‘where 
(wo piece for The Souvenir which 
+s poll at the editor I would get 
| pr see and send him next week? 
from ve ouly this one day left to 
finish it, and have it I must.’ 

“And how will you get it, sister of 
._» eaid Harriet. ‘You will have 
seat 10 wait till I get house-clean- 
ae and baby’s teeth through.’ 
a fe ty house-cleaning, you can de- 
it day longer; and as to 


wrote 
forts in 
ary act 


7 it one 

ed teeth, there is no end to them 
ne j can see. No, today that story 
must be ended. There Frederick has 


peen sitting by Ellen and saying all 
pretty things for more than a 


oe ,ow, aad she has been turning 
and blushing till I am sure it is time 
to go to her relief. 

“Come, it would not take you 
three hours at the rate you can write 
to finish the courtship, marriage, 
catastrophe, @claircissement and all; 
and this three heurs of your brains 
will earn enough to pay for all the 
sewing your fingers could do for a 
year to come. Two dollars a page, 
my dear, and you can write a page 


in fifteen minutes! Come, then, my 
lady housekeeper, economy is a car- 
dinal virtue; consider the economy of 
the thing.’ 

“But, my dear, here is a baby in 
my arms, and two little pussies by 
and there is a great baking 


my side 

down in the kitchen, and there is a 
green gir! for help, besides prepara- 
tions to be made for house-cleaning 
next week. It is really out of the 
question, you see.’ 


“ see no such thing. I do not 
know what genius is given for if it 


is not to help a woman out of a 
scrape. Come, set your wits to work 
and let me have my way, and you 
shall have all the werk done, and 
finish the story, too.’ 

‘Well, but kitchen affairs?’ 


We can manage them, too. You 
know that you can write anywhere 
and anyhow. Just take your seat at 
the kitchen table with your writing 
weapons, and, while you superintend 
Mina, fill up the odd snatches of time 
with the labors of your pen.’ 

“l carried my point. In ten min- 
utes she was seated; a table with 


flour, rolling-pin, ginger, and lard on 
one side; a dresser with eggs, pork, 
and beans and various cooking uten- 
sils on the other, near her an oven 
heating, and beside her a_  dark- 


skinned nymph waiting for orders. 
Here, Harriet,’ said I, ‘you can 
write on this atlas in your lap; no 


matter how the writing looks, I will 
copy it.’ 

"Well, well,’ she said, with a re- 
signed sort of an amused look. ‘Mina, 
you may do what I told you, while 


] write a few minutes, till it is time 


to mould up the bread. Where is the 
inkst ind? 

Here it is, on top of the tea- 
kettle, close by,’ said I. 

At this Mina giggled, and we both 
laughed to see her merriment at our 


literary proceedings. 

“I began to overhaul the portfolio 
to find the right sheet. ‘Here it is,’ 
sald |, ‘here is Frederick sitting by 
Ellen, glaneing at her brilliant face, 
and saying something about “guar- 
a angel,” and all that—you remem- 
yer?’ 

“Yes, yes,’ she said, falling into a 
Muse as she attempted to recover the 
thread of her story. 

‘Ma'am, shall I put the pork on 
‘op of the beans?’ asked Mina. 
‘Come, come,’ said Harriet, laugh- 
ing. ‘You see how it is. Mina is a 
hew hand and cannot do anything 
Without me to direct her. We must 
sive up the writing for today.’ 

_ ‘No, no, let us have another trial. 
You can dictate as easily as you can 
Write, Come, I can set the baby in 
this lothes-basket and give him some 


Mischief or another to keep him 
quiet 


you shall dictate and I wiil 
Write. Now, this is the place where 
you left off; you were describing the 
*cene between Ellen and her lover; 
the last sentence was, “Borne down 
by the tide of agony, she leaned her 
head on her hands, the tears 
streamed through her fingers, and her 
Whole frame shock with convulsive 
s0bs.” What next?’ 

Mina, pour a little milk into this 
Pearlash!’ said Harriet. 

“ome,” gaid I. “‘The _ tears 
streamed through her fingers, and her 
Whole frame shook with convulsive 
Sobs.” What next?’ 
wan paused, and looked mus- 
oe of the window as she turned 
Write wd to her story, ‘You may 
8 follow. she said, and she dictated 
Pad lover wept with her, nor 
pe “sain to touch the point so 
poraa Suarded.—Mina, roll that 
po a little thinner—‘He spoke in 

Othing tones,’ 

. lina, poke the coals in the oven.’ 
ier said I, ‘let me direct Mina 
whi) (these matters, and write a 

cae )Ourself,’ 


se sarriet took the pen and patiently 
'erself to work. For a while my 


CUulina»y- 
Winary knowledge and skill were 


an to all Mina’s investigating in- 
say 2nd they did not fail till I 
two 


pages completed. 





“*You have done bravely,’ said I 
as I read over the manuscript; ‘now 
you must direct Mina a while. Mean- 
ume, dictate, and I will write.’ 

Never was there a more docile lit- 
erary lady than my sister. Without 
a word of objection she followed my 
request. 

“‘T am ready to write,’ said I. ‘The 
last sentence was, “What is this life 
to one who has suffered as I have?” 
What next?’ ; 

“‘Shall I put in the brown or the 
white bread first?’ asked Mina. “ ‘The 
brown first,’ said Harriet. 

“*What is this life to one who has 
suffered as I have?”’ gaid I, 

“Harriet brushed the flour off her 
apron, and sat down for a moment in 
a muse, Then she dictated ag fol- 
lows: 

“*Under the breaking of my heart 
1 have borne up. I have borne up un- 
der all that tries a woman,—but this 
thought,—oh, Henry!’ 

“*Ma’am, shall I put ginger in this 
pumpkin?’ queried Mina, 

“*No, you may let that alone just 
now,’ replied Harriet. She then pro- 
ceded: 

“I know my duty to my children. 
I see the hour must come, You must 
take them, Henry; they are my last 
earthly comfort.’ 

“*Ma’am, what shall I do with these 
egg-shells, and all this truck here?’ 
interrupted Mina. 

“*Put them in the pail by you,’ an- 
swered Harriet. 

“*They are my last earthly com- 
fort,”’ said I. ‘What next?’ 

“She continued to dictate: 

“*You must take them away. It 
may be—perhaps it must be—that I 
shall soon follow, but the breaking 
heart of a wife still pleads, “A little 
longer, a little longer.” ’ 

““How much longer must the gin- 
ger-bread stay in?’ asked Mina. 

“Five minutes,’ said Harriet. 

“*A little longer, a little longer,” ’ 
I repeated in a dolorous tone, and we 
burst out into a laugh. 

“Thus we went cn, cooking, writing, 
nursing, and laughing, till I finally ac- 
complished my object. The piece 
was finished and copied, and the next 
day sent to the editor.” 

No wonder Mrs. Stowe describes 
her writing as “rowing against wind 
and tide!” 

After the publication of Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin, Mrs. Stowe said in a 
letter to a friend who asked her how 
she began to write: 


“During long years of struggling 
with poverty and sickness, and a hot, 
debilitating climate, my children 
grew up around me. The nursery 
and the kitchen were my principal 
fields of labor. Some of my friends, 
pitying my trials, copied and sent lit- 
tle sketches from my pen to a num- 
ber of liberally-paying Annuals. With 
the first money that I earned in this 
way I bought a feather-bed. For, as 
I had married into poverty and with- 
out a dowry, and as my husband had 
only a large library cf books and a 
great deal of learning, the bed and 
pillows were thought the most profit- 
able investment. 

“After this I thought I had discov- 
ered the philosopher’s_ stone. So 
when a new carpet or mattress was 
going to be needed, or when at the 
close of the year it began to be evi- 
dent that my family accounts, like 
poor Dora’s, ‘wouldn't add up,’ then 
I used to say to my faithful friend 
and factotum Anna, ‘Now, if you will 
keep the babies and attend to the 
things in the house for one day, Ill 
write a piece, and then we shall be 
out of the scrape.’ 

“So I became an author—very mod- 
est at first, I do assure you, and re- 
monstrating very seriously with 
friends who had thought it best to 
put my name to the pieces; and if 
you see a wood-cut of me, with an 
immoderately long nose, on the cover 
of. all the U. S. Almanacs, I wish you 
to take notice that I have been 
forced into it, contrary to my nat- 
ural modesty.” 

Husband Urges Her to Be “Literary” 

Her husband encouraged her. He 
wrote in 1843: 

“My dear, you must be a literary 
1 It is so written in the book 


woman. ) 
of fate. Make all your calculations 
accordingly. Get a gocd stock of 


health and brush up your mind. 
Write yourself fully and always Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, which is a name 
euphonious, flowing and full of mean- 
ing. Then, my word for it, your hus- 
band will lift up his head in the gate 
and all your children will rise up 
and call you blessed.” 

She _ replied, expressing 
doubts as to whether she could do it: 

“Our children are just coming to 
the age when everything depends on 
my efforts. They are delicate, ner- 
yous and excitable, and need a moth- 
er’s whole attention. Can I lawfully 
divide my attention by literary ef- 
forts?” 

Prof. Stowe wrote back: “God has 
written it in His Book that you must 
be a literary woman, and who are we 
that we should ccrmtend against God?” 

A Happy Marriage 

Years of poverty, illness and be- 
reavement followed, but Mrs. Stowe 
always expressed herself as happy in 


grave 


her husband and children. She 
wrote: 
“My husband has developed won- 


derfully as a housefather and nurse. 





You would laugh to see him in his 
spectacles gravely marching the lit- 
tle troop in their nightgowns up to 
bed, tagging after them, as he says, 


‘like an old hen after a flock of 
ducks.’” 


Writing to an old friend, she said: 


“Indeed, my dear, I am a mere 
drudge, with few ideas beyond ba- 
bies and housekeeping. Well, Georgy, 
this marriage is—yes, I will speak 
well of it, after all; for when I can 
stop and think long enough to discrim- 
Inate my head from my heels, I must 
say I think myself a fortunate woman 
beth in husband and children. My 
children I would not change for all 
the ease, pleasure and leisure I could 
have without them. . -. I wish you 
could see me with my flock all around 
me,” 


“No Woman Like You” 


Health or money might fail, but 
love never failed them. Prof. Stowe 
wrote to his wife: 


“There is no woman 


like you in 
this wide werld. 


Who else has so 
much talent with so little self-con- 
ceit; so much reputation with so 
little affectation; so much literature 
with so little nonsense; so much en- 
terprise with so little extravagance; 
so much tongue with so little scold; 


sO much sweetness with so little 
softness; so much cf so many things 
and so little of so many other 
things?” 


Mrs. Stowe wrote in reply: 

“If you were not already 
dearly-loved husband, I should 
tainly fall in love with you!” 


my 
cer- 


Mrs. Stowe early learned to like the 
colored people. She wrote: 

“If anyone wants to see a black 
face look handsome, let them be left, 
as I have been, in feeble health, in 
oppressive weather, with a sick baby 
in arms, and two or three other lit- 
tle ones in the nursery, and not a 
servant in the whole house to do a 
single turn. Then, if they could see 
my geod old Aunt Frankie coming 
with her honest, bluff, black face, her 
long, strong arms, her chest as big 
and stout as a barrel, and her hilari- 
ous, hearty laugh, perfectly delighted 
to take one’s washing, and do it ata 
fair price, they would appreciate the 
beauty of black people.” 

In 1850 they moved to Brunswick, 
Me., Mrs. Stowe going in advance, 
with the children. She wrote to her 
husband: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
our expenses this year will come to 
two hundred dollars, if not three, be- 
yond our salary. We shall be able 
to come through notwithstanding; 
but I don’t want to feel obliged to 
werk as hard every year as I have 
this. I can earn four hundred dol- 
lars a year by writing; but I don’t 
want to feel that I must, when weary 
with teaching the children, and tend- 
ing the baby, and buying provisions, 
and mending dresses, and darning 
stockings, sit down and write a piece 
for some paper.” 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” however, was 
not written as a pot-boiler. For years 
the wrong and the woe of slavery had 
been burning more and more deeply 
into her soul. Many of the incidents 
in the story had come under her own 
knowledge. After the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, her brother Ed- 
ward's wife wrote to her, “Now, Hat- 
tie, if I could use a pen as you can, 
i would write something that would 
make this whole nation feel what an 
accursed thing slavery is!” Mrs. 
Stowe read the letter aloud to her 
family. When she reached those 
words, “rising from her chair, and 
crushing the letter in her hand, she 
exclaimed, with an expression on her 
face that stamped itself permanently 
on the minds of her children: ‘God 
helping me, I will write something. 
I will if I live.” Domestic handicaps 
still delayed the effort, but she wrote 
to her sister-in-law: 

“Ags Icng as the baby sleeps with 
me nights I can’t do much at any- 
thing; but I will do it at last. I will 
write that_thing if I live.” 

One Sunday, during the communion 
service, the whole scene of Uncle 
Tom’s death came before her “like the 
unrolling of a picture scroll.” That 
afternoon she locked herself in and 
wrote it down—largely on brown pa- 
per in which groceries had been de- 
livered. She read it to her children 
and they all wept over it together. 
The rest of the story was written 
amid interruptions of every kind, and 
it came out as a serial in the National 
Era in 1851-2. Mr. Jewett, who had 
proposed to bring it out in book form, 
feared she was making it too long, 
but she told him she did not make the 
story, it made itself, and she could 
not stop it till it was done. Neither 
she nor her husband realized its 
power or foresaw its success. She 
was despondent as to whether any- 
body would heed her appeal. Prof. 
Stowe expressed the hope that the 
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proceeds of the book might be 
enough to buy her a silk dress. 
The publisher offered her-.either 10 
per cent. on all sales, or half profits 
and half risks. The business adviser 
of the Stowes—Philip Greeley, for- 
merly Collector of the Port of Boston, 
and then a member cf Congress— 
strongly advised them to take no 
risks. 1¢ 
“He reasoned that the subject was 
very unpopular, and that a book writ- 
ten by a woman could not be expect- 
ed to have a large sale in any case. 
Dr. Stowe took the first copy of the 
first edition to the railroad station 
and put it into Mr. Greeley’s hands 
just as he was leaving for Washing- 
ton. Greeley was a sedate and self- 
contained man—a _ characteristically 
unemotional New Englander. After- 
wards he wrote to Prof. Stowe that 
he began the book shortly after the 
train pulled out of the station, and 
that as he read he began to cry. He 
was humiliated. He had never be- 
fore shed tears over a novel, still less 
over the work of a woman. Yet after 
he had begun it, he could not stop 
reading, nor could he keep the tears 
back. Consequently, on reaching 
Springfield, he left the train and 
went to a hotel, took a room, and sat 
up till he finished the book in the 
early hours cf the morning.” 
Becomes A Lioness 

Everybody knows what followed. 
The book sold by hundreds of thou- 
sands; it was translated into almost, 
all languages; and everywhere it 
went straight to its readers’ hearts. 
In practical effectiveness, as an ac- 
tual power in the world, it surpassed 
any other romance ever written, be- 
fore cr since. When Mrs. Stowe 
went abroad, her journey was like a 
triumphal progress. Crowds every- 
where came out to see her. She was 
made much of by the English nobil- 
ity and by all manner of literary and 
famous folk; but “nothing pleased 
her so much as the sympathy and 
appreciation everywhere shown by 
the working people.” 

In Switzerland she was _ received 





with boundless enthusiasm. In an 





Alpine village the peasants cried, 
“Oh, Madame, do write another! Re- 
member, our winter nights here are 
very long!” Surrounded by incense 
one hundredth part of which would 
have turned an ordinary head, she 
was not in the least puffed up— 
rather, gently amused. In the first 
flush of her celebrity she wrote to 
her husband: 

“It is not fame nor praise that con- 
tents me. I seem never to have 
needed love so much as now. I long 


to hear you say how much you love 
me.” 


Mrs. Stowe had 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin” 


that 
please 


expected 
would 


Fthe South, but displease the Aboll- 


tionists. Her biographer says, refer- 
ring to a somewhat earlier period: 


“The attitude of Mrs. Stowe and 
her husband at this time towards the 
Abolition party was very similar to 
the position of thousands of thought- 
ful people today with regard to the 
Socialist party. While deploring its 
excesses and unwisdom in many par- 
ticulars, they know it stands for 
great and radical reforms for which 
there is a crying need.” 


She had taken pains, as_ she 
thought, to be just and generous to 
the slaveholders, and to show that 
the fault lay with the system, not 
with individuals. Two of Uncle 
Tom's three masters were kind and 
humane men. But, as Garrison told 
her, all the defenders of slavery now 
stopped attacking him and devoted 
themselves to abusing her! 

The war broke out, and her eldest 
surviving son went for a soldier. His 
parents and professors tried to per- 
suade him to finish his medical course 
first, but the young man answered, “I 
should be ashamed to look my fellow- 
men in the face if I did not enlist. 
People shall never say, ‘Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s son is a coward.’” 
He rose to be a captain, but came 
home a wreck in boty and mind, des- 
tined to be a life long grief to his 
mother. When Mrs. Stowe met Pres- 
ident Lincoln, he said, with a humor- 
ous twinkle, “So you're the little 
woman who wrote the book that made 
this great war!” She rendered an 


(Concluded on Page 205) 
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LESSONS FROM HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


The celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe’s birth has called attention anew to the 
work of this remarkable woman. Her life disproves several 
favorite fallacies of the anti-suffragists. 

One is that a woman who takes an interest in public ques- 
tions and wishes to vote cannot be a gocd wife and mother. 
At the celebration of Mrs. Stowe's seventieth birthday, her son 
told Mr. Henry B. Blackwell that he wished the world could 
know how completely, in the eyes of her own family, the fam- 
ous writer was overshadowed by the ideal wife and mother. 

Another fallacy is the notion that anything above the 
average added to a woman’s brain means something sub- 
tracted from her heart. Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “Brain 
women charm us less than heart women, as red roses are more 
fragrant than white,’ or words to that effect—implying that 
in women heart and brains are somehow antagonistic. Olive 
Schreiner holds the contrary opinion. She says (referring to the 
love between man and woman) that a great nature draws and 
is drawn more powerfully than a small one. In men, a great 
brain may be accompanied by a warm heart or by a cold one; 
and the same is probably true of women. No general rule can 
be laid down. But Mrs. Stowe was a dazzling disproof of the 
delusion that in a woman unusual intellect must be accompa- 
nied by a cold heart. Her power of love was as far above the 
average as her power of thought. She loved intensely and ten- 
aciously her parents, her brothers and her sisters, her husband, 
her seven children, and a large circle of friends. In addition, 
her big, warm heart overflowed toward all who were afflicted 
or oppressed. 

She went about doing good. During her stay in Florida she 
was brought in contact with a man suffering agonies from 
rheumatism, very cross in his temper, and a bitter railer at 
Christianity. Mrs, Stowe dropped in upon him daily to tell him 
a bit of news or a funny story, She never mentioned religion, 
and if he blazed away on the subject, she did not reply. At 
last, to the amazement of his family, he one day handed her a 
couple of $20 bills, saying: “I want you to let me have a little 
share in what you are doing in your church and Sunday school, 
Mrs. Stowe. I don’t make any professions of any kind, but I 
know a good thing when I see it!” Her biographer adds: “She 
was not surprised, because she believed in people. Just as the 
sun shines on the frozen ground, and says, ‘You are not frozen 
ground, but a garden, soft and warm, and full of flowers,’ and 
lo! it is so—so she kindled the best in people.” 

Her girlhood friends she loved for life. “The three words, 
‘God is love,’ summed up her theology.” She wrote, “Love 
after all is the life blood of existence, the all in all of mind.” 


Her last words—spoken to her nurse when dying—were, “I love 
you!” 








Another delusion is that in a woman large intelligence 
must mean stiffness and severity. Mrs. Stowe was full of fun. 
Her husband once brought home a dozen choice eggs, for 
setting; but he did not mention his purpose, and the eggs were 
cooked and eaten, to his great wrath. “When he ccmes back to 
dinner we will make him laugh and he’ll get all over it,” said 
Mrs. Stowe to the children. On returning from his lecture the 
professor found dinner smoking on the table, but no one in 
sight. A sound, of cackling drew him to the woodshed, where 
he found his wife and children, and the dog, all perched on a 
beam, like hens, and the human members of the group cackling 
with all their might. His vexation passed off in a hearty laugh. 

Another delusion is that women who can exert “indirect 
influence” do not care for the ballot. Mrs. Stowe exerted more 
than any woman of her time; yet she came to the belief in 
equal suffrage even earlier than her sister, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker. Her father, her husband and six of her 
brothers were ministers; yet she did her preaching direct. 

There are some striking analogies between the lives of 
Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Josephine E. Butler—the woman who did 





the most to abolish black slavery, and the one who led the 


fight against the white slave trade. Both had a fine heredity. 
Each was a member of a large family. Each was @ character of 
rare sweetness and unselfishness, highly gifted, with the soul 
cf a poet, and a keen appreciation of all the beauties of nature. 
Each was a woman of many sorrows, and each felt that her 
sorrows had helped to fit her for her life work, The death of 
Mrs. Butler’s little daughter gave her an undying sympathy wed 
all unhappy young girls; and the crushing of Mrs. Stowes 
heart by the death of her much loved son enabled her to re- 
alize the grief of slave mothers parted from their children, and 
to make the world realize it. Each was a woman of vivid and 
intense feelings, loving much. Each was handicapped by frail 
health and frequent illness. Zach suffered acutely from the 
horror of the facts that she was forced to investigate. Mrs. 
Stowe wrote: 

“f guffer exquisitely in writing these things. It 
may be truly said, I write them with my heart's blood. 
Many times in writing ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ I thought 
my health would fail utterly; but I prayed earnestly 
that God would help me till I got through.” 
tach of these women championed an unpopular cause, and 

had to undergo persecution and obloquy; each had a noble hus- 
band, who stood by her through everything; and each at last 
had to nurse her husband down to the gates of death, through 
a lingering illness in which he became as dependent on her as 
a child. Both women were upheld by a fervent and unshaken 
religious faith, which gave calm at the heart even in the»midst 
of the whirlwind. Mrs. Stowe wrote: “He knows if it is best 
for us, and His blessing addeth no sorrow therewith. I cannot 
describe to you the constant undercurrent of love and joy and 
peace ever flowing through my soul.” In each of these great 
women the grand maternal instinct not only embraced her own 
children with warm and bounteous fullness, but reached out 
wider and took in all who were wronged, making a frail and 
tender woman as formidable to the oppressor as a lioness de- 
fending her young. Last, but not least significant, each believed 
in votes for women. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Stowe’s experiences are an illuminating 
commentary on the fact that no woman has yet produced a work 
in art or literature which can rank with the highest achieve- 
ments of men in that line. This is often cited as if it were 
an argument against equal suffrage, but that is absurd. When 
some anti-suffragist urged that no woman had ever painted a 
Transfiguration, William Dudley Foulke said that that might 
be an argument—a very poor one—against letting women paint 
pictures, but was no argument at all against letting them vote 
and take’ part in government, since the most capable queens 
had measured fully up to the most capable kings. Still, it is 
frequently thrown out as a slur upon the feminine sex. We 
are asked, Have women ever produced a Shakespeare, a 
Raphael, a Beethoven, a Phidias? Oddly enough, the same 
taunt could be addressed to our whole country. Where is the 
American Shakespeare, or Raphael, or Phidias? The United 
States has not yet produced one man of absolutely first-class 
genius in either art or literature. People do not draw the con- 
clusion that all Americans should be excluded from suffrage. 
They do not even argue that America never will produce such a 
man in the future because it never has in the past. They say 
that our men have as yet been too busy with other things, too 
absorbed in the material subjugation of a great continent; and 
they cherish the hope that sooner or later the first-class genius 
will yet appear. But, if our men have had to be too much occu- 
pied with material things, how much more has this been the 
case with most women! Mrs. Stowe did her literary work 
when she was utterly exhausted and constantly interrupted. 
As her biographer truly says, authorship in such conditions 
would have been impossible to almost anyone else. Shake- 
speare would hardly have attempted it. If, even under such 
handicaps, her writings moved the world, what might she not 
have done if her genius had had a fair chance? And what may 
not some other woman do, when society has evolved more 
rational ways of getting the housework done, and has learned 
the folly of imposing a condition of chronically exhausted vital- 
ity upon mothers, whether they happen to be geniuses or not? 
It was not the essential duties of wifehood and motherhood 
that were Mrs. Stowe’s chief handicap, but the necessity at 
the same time to “serve pots and kettles.” ' 

In “The Scottish Chiefs,” when Wallace has taken a for- 
tress and is about to march on farther, one of his men urges 
him to leave behind, to cheer the wounded, the sword with 
which he won Dunbarton. “I will hang it up on the wall,” says 
this ardent Scot, “and the wounds of a true soldier will 
heal only by looking upon it.” Let us hang up on memory’s wall 
Mrs. Stowe’s great achievement unger her almost insuperable 
difficulties, and a glance at it will heal the wounds made in over- 
sensitive minds by these shallow slurs upon womankind. Shal- 
low and likewise irrelevant, for, if no man were allowed to 
vote unless he could write like Shakespeare, how lonesome the 
polls would be! 

Under all Mrs. Stowe’s trials, cheerfulness and faith were 
the atmosphere of her life. In the little speech that she made 
at the celebration of her 70th birthday, she told how unlikely it 
seemed, a very few years before the Emancipation Proclamation, 
that anyone then alive would see the end of human slavery. 
She added—the present writer was privileged to hear her speak 
the words, and has thought of them a thousand times since— 
“Remember, everything that ought to be done can be done!” 
Her whole life re-enforces that great lesson of faith and courage. 


A. 8. B. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 
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June 26, 1911. 

The little blue Convention seals have proved to be so popu- 
lar that the entire issue of 15,000 which we printed is gone. We 
offered (in The Journal of June 3d) to send as many to any Suf- 
frage Society or to any individual as could be used on letters or 
parcels, and the requests for them varied all the way from 50 to 
5,000. We hereby renew the offer and have already ordered 
25,000 more seals. This time we hope to have them printed in a 
more attractive shade of blue. 

The popularity of the seals has been exceeded only by that 
of the “What to Do” leaflet. That also we offered to provide 
gratis wherever there was a demand for it, and we have now 
made a big inroad into our third edition; 10,000 copies went to 
California alone. There are still some left, and we are glad to 
furnish them as long as they last. 


It augurs well for the suffrage movement when thousands 
and thousands of women are eager to know “what to do, and 








every day’s correspondence proves that they not or 
what to do, but are doing it. 
Another part of our recent headquarters work wy), 


ily know 


received an instantaneous and hearty welcome ig the eit 
portrait gallery of eminent suffragists, which wag {ips; a 
tised in The Journal of June 10. er. 

It is a pleasure to report that the gallery is alread, nda 
from now to September 5. The duplicate gallery which js a 
Stockholm for the International Convention will come ), wht hen 
ever, in a few weeks, so we shall probably be ena})joq to fi 
orders for it for any time after August 1. Should jy sues 
before then, notice will be given in The Journal. 

We have two new things to sell, both of them gy)9)) inex. 
pensive, and most useful in advertising the cause. They vend 
“Votes for Women” paper napkins and “Votes for Women" rub. 
ber stamps. 

The napkins are printed with a “Votes for Wome” horder 
in blue, and will be just the thing needed for summer Suffrage 
activities, like picnics, piazza parties, luncheons, cown1) fairs, 


teas, etc. (The price is 35c per hundred, postpaid.) 

The rubber stamps are so cheap to buy and s0 exusy jo use 
that almost any suffragist can contribute this sort of a, ertis. 
ing without any effort. Every envelope addressed this 
could bear this silent but effective message. (The price js 15 
postpaid.) The ink pads can be purchased from any Joc) 
tioner or department store. (See advertising columns.) 

If, by chance, any good suffragist who may be planning to 
spend her vacation at some seaside or mountain resort, {hinks 
she will thereby be cut off from opportunity to do suffrase work. 
just let her consider the following plan. She can send heye ty 
Headquarters for some attractive little packages of sutfrjve jt. 
erature, specially gotten up for summer use, and put them on 
sale in her hotel. There are doubtless a great many hote! pro 
prietors who would be ready to offer some little space on the 
news-stand or somewhere in the lobby or office for this purpose, 
at the request of a patron. We have prepared several kinds and 
sizes of packages at different prices, to meet the needs of \urious 
minds and purses, as follows: 

For the Doubter , 
Three packages, one_at 35c, containing 
Why Equal Suffrage Has Been a Success. 
Woman and Social Service. 
Obstructions in the Way to Justice. 
Homo Sum. 
One at 25c, containing 
Objections Answered. 
Eminent Opinions. 
Common Sense View of Woman Suffrage. 
Mayors of Five States. 
American Educators and Democracy. 

One at 10c, containing a suitable assortment of Political 

Equality leaflets. 


summer 


Sta- 


For the Inquirer 
Three packages, one at 35c, containing 
Shall Women Vote? 
Shall Women Have the Right to Vote? 
Woman, Economics and the Ballot. 
Woman Suffrage Throughout the World. 
One at 25c, containing 
Do You Know? 
How it Worked in Colorado. 
Measuring Up Equal Suffrage. 
The Modern City and the Municipal Franchise. 
Wouid Woman’s Vote Improve Conditions in Pliladel- 
phia? 
Woman Suffrage a Necessity for the Safety the 
State. 

One at 10c, containing a different assortment of Po)itical 
Equality leaflets. 

For Those Who “Need to Be Shown” 

Three packages, one at 35c, containing 

Woman and Democracy 
Suffrage a Right. 
Suffrage for Women. 
Introduction to Vol. IV of the History of Woman Sut- 
frage. 
Mrs. Catt’s International Address. 
Government by the People. 
One at 25c, containing 
How It Works in Colorado. 
Measuring Up Equal Suffrage. 
Mayors of Five States. 
Objections Answered. 
A Common-Sense View of Woman Suffrage. 

One at 10c, containing a third selection from the Poli\ica! 
Equality leaflets. 

Then, there is a package called “The Whole Story,” whic 
is an entire set of Political Equality leaflets. 

The set of colored flyers, folded rainbow fashion, am! {st 
ened with a “Votes for Women” button, to be so'd for 2c, con 
}letes the variety. 

Any or all of these packages will be sent on approvil 
women who will plan to send for a supply to have on sale 4 
hotels or any available places at summer resorts. 

Since our maia aim is to get the literature as widel) cu 
lated as possible, we wish to make it as easy as may be, {0! ®!! 
interested to co-operate. Therefore, we suggest either 0! ‘W° 
ways for your adoption, one for you to buy outright as many 
these packages as you think you can dispose of, with the )r''! 
lege of returning what are not sold; the other for you to orde! 
what you wish and sell it, retaining from the proceeds a 2! pet 
cent. commission for the benefit of your own local suiirase 
organization, also with the privilege of returning to Heada"@™ 
ters whatever is unsold. In either case, the transportation W'!! 
be paid by Headquarters, your responsibility being to see ‘*' 
the literature is well placed and looked after, and the be!" 
returned. Let us hope there won’t be any! 

It is, of course. much better for our over-taxed (res! 
if you decide to buy the literature outright, because, in |!!!» as 
in all suffrage work, we have to remind ourselves t!*! the 
National Association is not US here at Headquarters, —)™ 
YOU,—the MEMBERS, and while we are bursting with |'!@"S 
and ambitions for enlarging the work, we can'do so only “s 0" 
support us. 

At the risk of being tiresome, and insistent, may | ' 
you once more that our publishing of literature is not @ | 
hess, as it should be, with capital on which to run it, but iz, 
yet, only a department of our work, struggling along “'¢" * 
small appropriation and an ever-swelling demand upon i!’ 
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a 
——oR BEGINNERS 


1903 there were in the 


e yeal 
In th according to the report 


united ee of Education, 
of the <5 «judying in women’s col- 
if seca women studying in co- 
jeges and 1 colleges. If the annual 
education’ cnitel has continued the 
‘pan ‘he past three years, there 
atl es . at present 38,268 women 
in colles' ‘ } 
va . Although there are in the 
age nearly 1,800,000 less 
ous voy men, women already con- 
women than men, 
P ynsiderably over one-third of 
situ? student body, and are 
ontire 
the on eaining on men, This means 
wage yother generation or two, 
, a of J] the people who have 
we college in the United States 
gill be women: and, just as surely as 
the seasons Of the years succeed one 
gnother, or ‘he law of gravitation 
works, just so surely will this great 
body of edn ‘ied women wish to use 
their train¢ intelligence in making 
the towns ies and States of their 
native cou! better places for them- 
gelves all r children to live in; 
yist so surel will the men with whom 
they have ked side by side in col- 
lege classes, claim and receive their 
aid in political as well as in home life. 
The logic ‘vents does not lie. It 
js unthin! that women who have 
learned 1 for themselves in col- 
ege and lay become awakened there 
to civie du should not care for the 
ballot to rece their wishes. The 
same is t of every woman’s club 
and every ividual woman who tries 
to obtain to save little children 
from workine cruel hours in cotton 
mills, or fo open summer gardens for 
homeless waifs on the streets of 
a great ( These women, too, are 
being irre ivbly driven to desire equal 
suffrage | ie sake of the wrongs 
they try iglit. 
In the early seventies my mother 
was profo y stirred by the terrible 
fate of p girls in Baltimore, ar- 
rested, perhaps on false charges, con- 
fined over hight in police stations, and 
subjected to the brutalities of police- 
nen and 1 prisoners. She begged 
in vain ough many months. for 
women matrons. One day, when she 
was bein lriven fruitlessly about 
fom one politician to another, she 


lad to stop at a polling booth to let 


her igne coachman, who could 
heither read nor write, vote for these 
very men whom she had implored in 
vain. She often told me that from 
that mom: of bitter humiliation, in 
Which shi woman who could not 
Vote, he reins for the ignorant 
man wh i, she never again doubt- 
ed that en must vote to protect 
the inter: of other women. Sooner 
or later every sensitive woman finds 
lerself face to face with conditions 
like these, that degrade her woman- 
hood. 

Experience proves that women as 
Wellas men need the ballot to protect 
them in ; special interests and in 
their power to gain a livelihood. Our 
New ref school board of Phila- 
felphia conains not one woman among 
its twent members to represent 
the interest; of women, No woman 
facher yeccives the same salary as 
men tea for the same _ work, 
and no w 1, however successful, are 
appointed ihe best paid and most 
‘niluential positions im the schools. 
Tet more t one-half of the children 
apd ot Philadelphia are 
ue ae nine-tenths of all the 
© ’ women; and it is the 
gang | t the fathers who care 
thei a = y for the education of 
telphia . What is true of Phila- 
iit a e, in the main, of the 
in ge | . omy town and city 
i is vit the United States. But 
a in our four equal suf- 
Breat ans 7 in any part of the 
Wonweajs) ‘rage Australian com- 
I; . 

Speen believe that equal suf- 
Rist of far more swiftly than 
Ritited yy, : ene Educated, public- 
Rbjecte, ; Will soon refuse to be 
tits Ba h humiliating condi- 
their turn - men will recoil in 
Of the seal gs the sheer unreason 
ei at as that the opinions and 
he consnii Wives and mothers are 
tion excep “om every other ques- 
Mer Whick, os ‘AWS and government 
tq children Sat and their husbands 

~ RUS live and die. 
ic M. Carey Thomas, 


of Bryn Mawr College. 


| NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The plan for this year’s Convention 
is to work by day and play by night. 
There is plenty of work to be done 
and fortunately most of it is intensely 
interesting. The two most important 
things on the work part of the pro- 
gram are, first, the revision of the 
Constitution, so that we shall be as- 
sured the greatest possible help and 
the least possible hindrance from the 
nature of our own rules, and second, a 
series of Conferences on Methods of 
Work. Last year, there was a good 
dea} of interest in the early morning 
conferences which preceded the regular 
sessions of the Convention. This year, 
we plan to make these conferences a 
part of the main sessions. 

One of the evenings will be a Ju- 
bilee Night, when we are assured we 
shall have the exhilaration of cele 
brating the victory in California as 
well as in Washington. 

Another evening will be the Col- 
lege Night, with the program in charge 
of President M. Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr. 

The most playful 
programs will be 
dubbed “Vaudeville” Night, in which 
we shall choose between a num- 
ber of interesting sorts of suffrage 
frolic already contemplated,—a play, 
some monologues, an exhibit of suf- 
frage lantern slides and perhaps a 
suffrage chalk-talk, 


of our evening 
what has been 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT 





The following amendment to the 
Constitution of the N. A. W. S. A. is 
proposed by Miss Laura Clay, and will 
be voted on at the National Conven- 
tion in Louisville next October: 

Amend Article VII, on Election of 
Officers, Section 1, by adding after the 
last line, “and the election be decided 
by a formal ballot,” these words: 
“The result of the formal ballot for 
the precedng officer nominated shall 
be announced before taking the in- 
formal ballot for the next.” 

The object of this amendment is to 
secure the right to those who may 
wish a certain person to be on the 
Official Board to vote for her for an- 
other position on it if she is not elect- 
ed on a preceding ballot to the posi- 
tion for which they previously voted 
for her. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 





As one of the Advisory Committee, 
I wish to express my disapproval of 
the proposed change in regard to mem- 
bership. Article 2, as amended, pro- 
poses two classes of members, organ- 
izations and individuals... It is pro- 
vided by this amendment that any suf- 
frage society with not less than fifty 
members may join the National and 
be entitled to delegate representation 
in the National Convention. Some of 
us feel that such an amendment, if 
carried, would disintegrate the State 
societies and greatly weaken our 
power as an organization. It would 
lead to great confusion, and greatly 
hinder unity of action in the different 
States. 

Two years ago we adopted an amend- 
ment similar to this in New York, 
voting to admit local clubs directly 
into the State, even in counties where 
there was a county organization. A 
year’s tria) convinced us that this 
was bad both for the local and for 
the county clubs. Last fall the old 
by-law was restored, making it obliga- 
tory for local clubs to come into the 
State through the county. The same 
principle should hold good in the 
National. A plan of organization 
which has worked well for so many 
years should not be discarded for a 
new one which, when tried, has proved 
a failure. In order to do successful 
legislative work, the suffragists of each 
State must stand together. I am un- 
alterably opposed to a method of or- 
ganization which will disintegrate the 
States and break them up into many 
societies which have no common bond 
of union. 

For the same reason, I am opposed 
to Article 7, which gives a delegate to 
any society paying ten dollars into the 
treasury, provided it has fifty mem- 
bers. If the clubs in the States can- 
not settle their difficulties and work 
together, admitting such clubs _ inde- 
pendently into the National wil! pre- 
vent united action there also, and so 
weaken our organization all along the 











line, from the local to the National 
body. 

Nor do I favor Section 2 of Article 
7, allowing the delegates to cast the 
full vote of their organizations on the 
election of officers. One woman, one 
vote, as a principle, has always worked 
well in State societies, and I believe 
should be adopted in the National. 

The other changes in the constitu- 
tion seem to be admirable, and I trust 
may be adopted at the Convention. 

Harriet May Mills. 





CLAUSE 79 OVERTHROWN 





It gives me great pleasure to notify 
you that Section 79 of the Inferior 
Courts Law has recently been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the New 
York State Court of Appeals, the vote 
of the judges being 6 to 1. This is 
indeed a victory, and we are all re. 
joicing in it. We rejoice not only be- 
cause of the decisicn, but also be- 
cause the case has been financed and 
tried by women. 

The entire expenses of this trial 
through three courts have been de- 
frayed by Mrs. Donald R. Hooker of 
Baltimore, Md., who came to New 
York on the night of the first enforce- 
ment cf Section 79, and most gener- 
ously offered a sufficient sum to test 
its constitutionality. 

The case has been argued in three 
courts by Miss Bertha Rembaugh of 
No. 1 Broadway, and the splendid vic- 
tory achieved is due to her strong, 


clear, convincing argument. All 
honor to these two  noble-hearted 
women, who have spared neither 


money, time, strength or energy to 
effect this wonderful triumph! Every 
woman in this land should bless these 
two for their generosity and courage. 

The blessings of the unfortunate 
victims of the law will follow them 
always. How far above the diadem 
of gold and gems is the halo of bless- 
ings from the poor, the despised, the 
unfortunate and the enslaved! 

Alice L. Wocdbridge. 





HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE 





(Concluded from .Page 203) 





After “Uncle Tom” her works had 
an enormous sale, and she received 
large sums from her publishers; but 


gers. Her father, when the ladies of 
his church gave him $50 for a new 
overcoat, “ran around the corner and 
popped it all into a missionary col- 
lection”: and it is said that all the 
Beecher family acted on the principle 
of Henry Ward Beecher: “Money is 
like gunpowder. It’s no use except 
you fire it off!” Professor and Mrs. 
Stowe were unstinted in their public 
and private charities, and they were 
also too trustful of others in their in- 
vestments. Consequently, they were 
always in financial straits. Her 
thirty books and numberless maga- 
zine articles were all written under 
pressure, and she gave public read- 
ings from her works to help out the 
family income. On one of these 
reading tours, much féted, she wrote 


to her husband: 

“Well, dear old man, I think lots of 
you, and only want to end all this in 
our quiet home, where we can sing, 
‘John Anderson My Jo,’ together.” 


Her biographer says: 

“It is little that she did not have 
money, or the faculty for getting and 
keeping it. She had wealth far more 
satisfactory and abiding. ‘Some- 
times in my sleep I have such near- 
ness to the blessed, it is almost as if 
one voice after another whispers to 
me, “Thou shalt tread upon the lion 
and the adder.” “The Eternal 
God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms. 
. . . Depend upon it, the spirit of 
the Lord didn’t pitch me into this 
seething caldron for nothing, and thé 
Son of Man walketh with me in the 
fire.” 

There is no space to go into the de- 
tails of her later life, her orange plan- 
tation in Florida, her big house in 
Hartford, Conn., that cost such syms 


to keep up: 

“One day in a spasm of economy, 
Prof. Stowe attempted to mend per- 
sonally a broken pane of glass in one 
of the cellar windows with a sheet of 
tin, two shingle nails, and a tack- 
hammer. After breaking out all«the 
remaining glass in the sash, he went 
to his room in an agony of despair, 
while Mrs. Stowe quietly sent for a 
glazier to attend to the matter prop- 
erly. In all matters pertaining to lit- 
erature and scholarship he was 4 
ready help in every time of need, but 





money always slipped through her fin- 


the problem of taking care of a great 
house with extensive grounds on in- 
adequate means kept him palpitating 
with anxiety and woe.” 

At last Prof. Stowe’s health failed. 

“From this time on Mrs. Stowe de- 
voted herself to her husband, and 
refused to leave his side. She had 
very exalted ideas of what a wife 
should be to an invalid husband, and 
her devotion knew no bounds. He 
loved her with all the intensity of his 
being, and with his increasing weak- 
ness clung to her with the pathetic 
helplessness of a little child. She 
went far beyond the limit of her 
physical strength in ministering to 
his needs, and probably in this way 
hastened the breaking down of her 
own constitution. For a long time 
she would not hear of having a nurse 
for him, and insisted on doing her- 
self everything that his condition re- 
quired, till at last compelled to yield 
him up to trained and skilful hands.” 

Toward the end of her life, Mrs. 
Stowe lost her memory and became 
like a little child. She was happy, 
lost in dreams, picking flowers and 
singing old familiar hymns. “I love 
to sing this hymn,” she would say, 
“for when I sing it I think I hear my 
mother’s voice!” Her great heart 
was more full of love than ever. The 
end was characteristic: 

“Waking at midnight, she said, ‘Oh, 
I have had such a beautiful dream!’ 
Then, as her faithful nurse gave her 
her medicine, she looked up into her 
face and said, ‘I love you.’ These 
were her last words on earth.” 

A. S. B. 





ELIZABETH WATSON 





(Concluded from Page 201) 





foregoes its morning service, minister 
and congregation joining generously 
in the meeting at “Sunnybrae.” Here 
Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw de- 
lighted crowds of country people six- 
teen years ago, during our former 
suffrage campaign. 

Mrs. Watson is the author of “Song 
and Sermon,” a small collection of 
sermons and poems. 

She now serves us for the second 
time, and in these strenuous days 
California is blessed in having such 
a leader. 


FOR THE CAMPAIGNS 





Mrs. A. H. Hungerford of New 
Mexico has sent money to pay for 
ten copies of The Woman’s Journal 
for the campaign States. 

Thomas Doan of Philadelphia pays 
for sending The Woman’s Journal to 
30 California editors and press chair- 
men, 

Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, sends 
a contribution for 50 Woman's Journals 
for the campaign States, Jeaving it to 
our judgment how to distribute them. 
We shall send the bulk of them to 
California, simply because there the 
vote on the amendment will be taken 
next October, while in the other States 
the vote will come more than a year 


later. 


A CHANCE 





(Concluded from Page 201) 





Court of this county has been known 
by all workers in or connected with 
the Probation Office, either profes- 
sionally or charitably, to be sadly 
hampered by the need of a Detention 
Home for girl delinquents or depend- 
ents. This deficiency has been pre- 
sented many tims before local clubs 
and organizations, but the presenta- 
tion has seemed productive of no re- 
sults. The petition plan adopted by 
the St. Paul Political Equality Club 
was finally undertaken and carried 
through to arouse the interest of the 
citizens by showing them the present 
need, and also that the County Board 
would probably net care to take the 
important step of asking funds for 
the establishment of another home, 
unless the citizens were willing to 
furnish the small amount required. 
For we are only petitioning for ac- 
commodations as good as already ex- 
ist for the care of the juvenile boy of- 
fenders. The response to this peti- 
tion as circulated has been so gen- 
eral, almost unanimous, and often 
enthusiastic, we feel no hesitancy in 
saying we believe the names of 95 
per cent. of the citizens would appear 
on the paper had we the time to ask 
so many to sign. 

It is very fit and proper that the 
initiative in this worthy work be 
taken é the group of men and wom- 
en in St. Paul known as the Political 
Equality Club. The existence of a 
home for boys in this city, small and 
inadequate as it is, and the absence 
of a similar institution for girls, is 
quite typical of the disabilities and 
inequalities which exist in many lines 
of opportunity in society at present. 
These inequalities are often in con- 





RUCS REPAIRED 

While the family is away for the sum- 
mer is an advantageous time for the neces- 
sary repairs to be made in the furnishings 
of the town house, and the housekeeper 
who wishes to have her oriental floor cov- 
erings or hangings repaired and cleansed 
will find us a most efficient agent for this 
important work, 
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“Woman and Labor” 
Olive Schreiner’s Great Book 


Every Suffragist needs it. 
at Headquarters 


505 Fifth Avenue 
$1.37 postpaid 


JUS SUFFRAGII 


The Organ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
year, Gives the news of the organized 
movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world, 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 18 cents additional should be 
enclosed to cover cost of money 
order and postage. 


On sale 








tinuance, we find, for the same rea- 
son this one has been allowed to last 
so long—simply because it is not 
generally understood that girls need 
the same human and humane treat- 
ment that boys need and receive. No 
one thinks of the girls, apparently. 


Too long girls have been kept on 
an imaginary pedestal, on the false 
assumption that their sex saves them 
from being an ordinary human being, 
subject to the same temptations that 
beset idle or unruly boys. True, there 
are not as many incorrigible girls as 
boys, but their incorrigibility leads 
often to results more disastrous to 
themselves and to the community 
than does the incorrigibility of boys,— 
partly, again, on account of the 
unequal moral standards of society 
now prevalent. 


_For the several years in which the 
city and county have been instrumen- 
tal in leading into safe paths of con- 
duct from forty to fifty boys a year 
by means of the excellent work of 
Mrs. Fox, which is preventive as well 
as detentive, what has been done with 
the girls in like case? Judge Orr can 
tell you more of the details of the 
work done for them, and we all know 
that he has done the best he could 
with the material and force he has at 
hand, but many a girl has had the 
ineradicable stigma attached to her 
name and the degradation of her bet- 
ter feelings, which she may never be 
able to outlive, of being, for ever so 
short a time, an inmate of the County 
Jail. Many another girl has drifted 
into a life on the streets because she 
had no home worthy of the name, no 
care, when a few weeks or months in 
detention under the right sort of 
matron, with instruction, domestic 
training, advice, and, most important 
of all, moral teaching and warnings, 
might have prevented her fall and 
saved to the State another citizen 
from an evil life. 

In order to correct this deficienéy 

in the provision for the youth of our 
county, the undersigned pray that at 
the very earliest opportunity the 
County Commisioners proceed to ask 
for the funds necessary to establish 
the home so urgently needed. The 
signatures include the names of 8000 
citizens, both men and women, inter- 
ested in the social value of the work 
of saving the children to the State, 
girls no less than boys. The men are 
not interested in the financial side 
solely, but, when informed of the 
present discrimination of sex, are 
quite as much interested in the moral 
aspect of the matter as the financial. 
They usually did not know the facts, 
and are often too occupied with other 
matters to push the work energeti- 
cally, but in general express them- 
selves as in heartiest approval of the 
project, irrespective of the outlay in- 
volved. 
Therefore, it is urgently requested 
that the accompanying petition - be 
heeded by the Honorable Board, as 
expressing the wish of the citizens, 
as stated in the followifig: 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Ramsey County, do hereby petition 
the Honorable Board of County Com- 
missioners to appropriate funds for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
a home for girls which shall provide 
suitable care and protection for those 
girls whose present conditions bring 
them under the jurisdiction of the 
Juvenile Court of Ramsey County, 
thus giving to these girls who need it 
care and protection equal to that now 
provided for the boys under similar 
conditions.” 

The State Headquarters which have 
been maintained at 202 Raudenbusch 
Building, St. Paul, through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Edith Fosnes, have been 
abandoned for the summer months. 
The correspondence, which is done 


thrcugh the agency of the very able 
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! 
Secretary, Mrs. P. T. Eckenbeck, will | and turn the family out of doors un- 
less money for drink was forthcoming. 
The children are all under eighteen 
years of age, and the property repre- 
sents their savings for the past few 
years, but they are powerless to pro- 
tect it except by pandering to their 
father’s. depraved appetite, and even 


be cared for as best it may by the 


officers of the Association who are 
not going on vacations, the President, 
Miss Emily E. Dobbin, being one of 
those who will be at her post most of 
the summer. It is planned to held 
some park meetings and picnics dur- 
ing the summer, when one object will 
be to increase the subscription in 
Minnesota of our excellent paper, The 
Woman's Journal, and to raise us in 
the ranks of enlightened readers near 
the top of the list. B. 





AN OBJECT LESSON 





Leading Women of Manitoba Insulted 
by Legislators When They Plead for 
Property Rights 





A striking illustration has lately 
been given in Canada of the levity and 
disrespect with which even the most 
estimable women may be treated by 
legislators, when the women lack a 
vote. In Manitoba married women 
have no right of dower. The principal 
women’s organizatons are working to 
get one. Premier Roblin received a 
deputation from them. Mrs. Ada Muir, 
secretary of the Woman's Labor 
League said: 


Many Societies Represented 


The delegates here represent the 
National Council of Women, with 
which are affiliated most of the wom- 
en’s societies in the city; the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, the Ice- 
landic Suffrage Association and the 
Woman’s Labor League. The Wom- 
an’s Labor League represents the 
wage-earning classes, and is the aux- 
iliary to the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, which has heartily endorsed this 
action of the W. L. L., on behalf of a 
dower law. 

The Women’s Labor League has 
been collecting evidence upon this 
question since last June. } have sum- 
marized the evidence under the fol- 
lowing five concrete cases as types of 
existing injustice under the present 
laws: 


Cases of Hardship 


Case 1. A man and wife, after ac- 
cumulating property in Ontario, mut- 
ually decided to sell out and re-invest 
in Winnipeg. After 25 years the wife 
has discovered that in so doing she 
has practically disinherited herself, 
since while in Ontario the’ husband 
only had the right to dispose of two- 
thirds of the property, he can now 
leave his wife penniless if he so 
chooses. 

The Quebec law is more favorable 
to the wife than that in Ontario, since 
Quebec gives the wife one-half on the 
death of her husband, Ontario only 
one-third. 

Case 2. Husband died _ intestate, 
leaving a wife and minor children, and 
property consisting of vacant lots, val- 
ued at $1,800, the result of their joint 
industry. The wife is unable to real- 
ize upon their property because the 
children are under age, and she is 
accordingly forced to get a precarl- 
ous living at washing and cleaning to 
keep herself and family. 

The property, which bears no reve- 
nue, is useless to the mother until the 
children are of age, but she is forced 
to pry taxes upon it out of what she 
earns, or it will be totally lost to her- 
self and family. 

Case 3. Man and wife, by their 
joint labor, accumulated property con- 
sisting of a house and lot which was 
registered in the man’s name. He 
left home one morning, stating that he 
might go to another town seeking 
work. The wife heard two months 
later that he was on a pleasure trip in 
England. In the meantime, real es- 
tate agents had notified her that she 
must vacate the property, as the hus- 
band had sold it to them on the morn- 
ing he left home, receiving full cash 
payment for same. ~ 

The husband returned three months 
later and excused his conduct on the 
ground that it was cheaper to go 
alone. 

In this case the woman became a 
profit-earning chattel without the 
legal assurance of continued mainten- 
ance, 

Case 4. A man and wife bought a 
homestead. The wife attended to the 
eattle, poultry, ete., and the husband 
the land. A “blind pig” and pool room 
opened in the neighborhood, and the 
husband commenced to visit there. 
Eventually, in a half-drunken condi- 
tion, he sold the farm to a dealer, and 
crossed the line with a common wom- 
an who frequented the pool room, 
leaving his wife to be notified of the 
fact by the dealer. She threatened 
to go to law to recover part of the 
property, but her lawyer informed her 
that it would be useless, as the hus- 
band had only acted within his rights. 

In this case a mother is unable to 
guard and protect her children when- 


ever a dissolute husband decides 
otherwise. 
Case 5. A man with wife and three 


then he may at any time deprive them 
of it. 

A child who has put labor and sav- 
ings to enhance the value of the home 
holdings has a right to expect that the 
law shall protect and safeguard the 
fruit of his industry until he is of age. 

In this matter, the common in- 
stincts of humanity and justice are 
amply sufficient to show the immedi- 
ate need of a dower law. 


Must Not Offend Business Men 
After others had spoken, Premier 
Roblin said: 


Your presence here today in such 
wintry weather is proof of your 
earnestness and sincerity. I don’t be- 
lieve it possible to frame a law that 
will fit every case. We have got to 
be careful not to do anything that 
would militate against the prosperity 
of the province. You have brought 
forward a few isolated cases; I could 
pick out hundreds where a dower law 
would work a great deal of harm. 
Probably you are not aware that we 
once had a dower law here, but the 
country then was very unsettled, and 
it was found to be very inconvenient, 
whenever a man wished to deal in real 
estate, to be obliged to get his’ wife’s 
signature. Conditions are somewhat 
changed today, but I would not recom- 
mend placing upon the statute books 
the full dower law, If we were to at- 
tempt any such thing, this building 
would not hold the crowd of indignant 
men who would rush here to protest 
against it—men who are our most 
prominent citizens, bankers, lawyers, 
business men, real estate agents. Such 
a law would affect the transfer of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property, and 
would Tie up real estate. 

Still, there is no doubt a change {fs 
necessary, if we can agree upon some- 
thing suitable. Your activities have 
been noised abroad, and Harry Simp- 
son, the member for Virden, is intro- 
ducing a bill to give better protection 
to married women. I would not sanc- 
tion the bill in its present form, but I 
will give you ladies an opportunity of 
judging and commenting upon it. I 
will arrange for you to meet the Law 
Amendments Committee when the bill 
is brought up. , 


Women Lightly Treated 
Premier Roblin promised to send 
Mrs. Muir a copy of the bill, but 
neglected *to do so, though she wrote 
to remind him. Finally she secured a 
copy through another member, and 


Mr. Simpson: 
berta. I got a copy from there. 

Mrs. Muir: 
expected to render justice consistent- 
ly, then that justice must be based 
upon some principle, plan or scheme. 

Mr. Simpson: We must leave that 
to the judge. They are good fellows, 
and can be trusted to do justice in a 
deserving case. 
Mrs. Muir: Judges are only human, 
and there is such a thing as sex preju- 
dice. Why cannot a principle be set 
forth in the wording of the proposed 
bill, so that all judges may work con- 
sistently together, and the general 
public know what to expect? A widow 
should not be expected to enquire into 
the general trend of the findings and 
peculiarities of some judge in order to 
know whether the law is likely to give 
her any help or redress. The law 
should be clear and just, while at the 
same time providing sufficient latitude 
to the discretion of the court or judge 
to adapt the law to secure equity in 
individual cases. 
Attorney-General Campbell: 
bill is sufficient for that. 
Mrs. Muir: The bill should also be 
made to meet another case of hard- 
ship, namely, where a man has died 
intestate and left minor children. The 
widow cannot touch the property until 
the children are of age, and mean- 
while she must get a living and edu- 
cate the children, as well as pay taxes 
upon the property. 
Attorney-General Campbell: You 
have been misinformed. The proper- 
ty can be sold immediately upon the 
death of the husband. 
Mrs. Muir: There are cases in this 
city where the mother has been in- 
formed by lawyers that she cannot 
touch the property until the youngest 
child is 21. 
Attorney-General Campbell: You 
have been absolutely misinformed. 
Mrs. Muir: Is there any real reason 
why a surrogate court cannot be es- 
tablished here, where a woman may 
appeal direct, without employing a 
lawyer? 
Attorney-General Campbell: When 
we see the need, one will be estab- 
lished. 
Dr. Mary Crawford: How shall you 
learn that need? Must we get up a 
petition? 
Attorney-General Campbell: No, 
that is not necessary. We have got to 
be very careful in passing a bill of 
this sort. To direct a man how to 
make a will is to take away his in- 
alienable rights of liberty. Suppose 
we say a man shall not make a will. 
How will that suit you? 
Mrs. Muir: We are not asking for 
that. What we desire is that a law 
shall be framed making it impossible 
for a man to dispose of the whole of 
his property, leaving wife and chil- 


The 





called a meeting of the women to con- 
sider it. After the meeting was called, 
Premier Roblin sent word to her that 
the day before the date set for the 
meeting would be the day for the wom- 
en to appear before the Law Amend- 
ments Committee. The time was too 
short for her to notify the women by 
letter, so they were notified through 
the daily press. 


An Influential Deputation 


The deputation that appeared before 
the Law Amendments Committee of 
the Legislature consisted of Dr. Mary 
Campbell, representing the University 
Women’s Club; Mrs. McClung, and 
Mrs. Duff Smith, representing the Na- 
tional Council and the W. C. T. U., 
and Mrs. Muir, representing the Wom- 
an’s Labor League, 

They were each given a copy of Mr. 
Harvey Simpson’s bill, and immediate- 
ly asked to express an opinion upon 
it, without even having read it. Mrs. 
Muir asked that the bill be read, but 
was told that that was not necessary, 
as all had a copy. 


The bill provided that a widow, if 
dissatisfied with the amount left her 
by her husband, might ask the court 
for a larger share of his estate; but it 
left it to the discretion of the judge 
how_much to give her, or whether to 
give her anything. 

Mrs. Muir said: 


Gentlemen, I have an advantage 
over the ladies present in that a copy 
was forwarded me a few days ago by 
a private member, so I have had time 
to consider it. I find the bill very de- 
fective. In the first place, the pro- 
posed act does not apply to the most 
deserving cases, because a destitute 
widow would be unable to meet the 
legal expenses necessary to obtain re- 
lief and justice. 

Legislative Committee Is Scornful 

Attorney-General Campbell: Any 
lawyer will take up the case if there’s 
anything in it. 

Mrs. Muir: And the property, too. 
There are many lawyers in this city 
who will take up cases of this kind 
and all that the woman gets isa state. 
ment of expenses, 


dren penniless. 
“A Husband Is Never Far Wrong” 


Attorney-General Campbell: We 
must be very careful how far we inter- 
fere with marital relationships, A 
husband is never far wrong, and is 
better capable than anyone else of 
judging what he shall leave his wife. 
If he leaves her penniless, there’s a 
good reason. It seems to me the 
ladies are well looked after. A great 
many women have property in their 
own name, which they may dispose of 
as they see fit. Many men put their 
property in their wife’s name. 

A committeeman: That is to es- 
cape their creditors, isn’t it? 

Attorney-General Campbell: Gen- 
erally, as creditors know to their cost. 
Often, when the man has done this, 
the wife goes off with another man for 
more money. A case came to my Office 
where a man had invested all in his 
wife’s name, and she willed it all away 
from him and the child to her mother. 


Hard on Wage-Earning Women 


Mrs. Muir: I am here on behalf of 
the Woman’s Labor League, and rep- 
resent the wage-earning classes. 
Many thousands of wage-earners get 
married upon nothing at all. Husband 
and wife work together and accumu- 
late a little property—sometimes a 
home, sometimes a farm; but the man 
has the sole right to dispose of that 
property, and the wife cannot control 
one cent’s worth. Why cannot a law 
be framed to give the wife some rights 
of ownership? 

Attorney-General Campbell: No, 
we had better not touch the property 
while the man is alive. Wait until he 
is dead: Is it a dower you are after? 

Mrs. Muir. We have been told that 
that is impossible. 

Attorney-General Campbell: Not 
impossible. Impracticable. In my 
own experience in my office, it is the 
women who are bad, not the men. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the men will 
do what is right by a woman. 

Miss G. Lipsett: Don’t you think 
that your experience is accounted for 
by the fact that when a wife is de- 
serted she has no money to £0 to law? 

Attorney-General Campbell: Should 
you be willing for a father to leave 
one child $1 and another $1,000? 

Mrs. Muir: That brings up the 
yt geeaes “ poeeee and heredity. 

minor children sho 
for eaually uld be provided 
ttorney-General Campbell: 
you ladies be willing gel hy = 
to leave a will stipulating that if a 





Mr. Simpson: You don’t think o 
ur 
dear Attorney-General would do that? 








children signed an agreement for a 
lot and lumber for a house, agreeing 
to pay monthly. He paid when sober 
enough, but was subject to periodical 
attacks of intoxication, when his chil- 
dren, to save the home, paid.for him. 
After securing the Torrens title, the 
man threatened to sell the property 


Mrs. Muir: The Proposed act 
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| vides no determinents to aid the mi 

in obtaining a verdict. 
Attorney-General Campbell: 

| bill is clear enough upon that. = 
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The plain shirtwaist is always in 
style and the model shown herewith 
has the favorite peasant shoulder with 
sleeve and body cut in one. In order 
to assure a comfortable fit, however, 
there is a gore under the arm and this 
follows the sleeve from the cuff to the 
body and then continues down the 
waist to the belt. In this manner 
there is no difficulty in fitting the 
waist satisfactorily. The pattern 5189 
is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2 1-2 
yards of 36-inch material. 

The above pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of 
this paper. 





with an extravagant man? 
Attorney-General Campbell: ~ This 
bill only provides for the wife if the 
husband has not left her one-third. 
Would you be willing for it to be in- 
teractive? 

Mrs. Muir: We are here for equal- 
ity, not special privileges. 
Attorney-General Campbell: Wom- 
en have equal property rights here. 
Mrs. Muir: They have not. The 
man has the sole right to dispose of 
the property which is the result of 
their joint industry. 

Attorney-General Campbell: It may 
be that, if this act passes, many men 
will refuse to make a will. They will 
say: “She gets one-third anyhow. 
Let her be satisfied with that.” 

Mrs. Muir: And is the passing of 
an act designed to give a measure of 
justice to the wife of the scoundrel go- 
ing to make all men mules? 

Chairman of Committee: Have you 
ladies anything further to bring for- 
ward? If not, I may say that this bill 
is not regularly before us yet, but we 
will give it every consideration, The 
general opinion, however, seems to be 
that it must be amended to make it 
interactive before it will pass. 

As soon as the women had with- 
drawn they were sneeringly referred to 
as “‘women with husbands, and women 
without husbands, but still hoping”; 
and the bill was dropped without 
further consideration, 


Committee in a Jocose Mood 

The Winnipeg Voice says: 

During the proceedings many ques- 
tions were asked by the Law Amend- 
ments Committee entirely irrevelant, 
such as: Do you want us to establish 
a divorce court? Do you want a bill 
to say what wages a man shall pay 
his wife? etc., proving the committee 
to he tn a Saint Monday mood and 
not disposed to consider so important 
& measure seriously. 

If a deputation representing many 
large associations of women came be- 
fore a legislative committee in any 
enfranchised State, they might or 
might not get what they wanted, but 
it is certain that they would not be 
treated with such levity and insolence. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





California 


Lieutenant Governor A. J. Wallace 
of California says: “The extension of 
suffrage so as to give woman the vote 
will be debated from one end of the 
State to-the other. I am disposed to 
believe ‘that the woman suffrage 
cause is a great cause, and the vote 
will show, as it should, that a major- 
ity of the voters of the State are 


quite willing woman shall have the 
ballot.” 


G. M. Ross, a well-known Democrat, 
has advised the California Demo- 
crats to fall in line on the suffrage 
amendment. He declares that there 
can be no real democracy and no real 
popular government until there is uni- 
versal suffrage, and this, of course, 
includes women. 

Rev. Charles F. Aked of San Fran- 
cisco and Father Gleason of Palo Alto 
are to speak before the suffrage or- 
ganizations of the southern part of 
California during July. These noted 
divines have done such eloquent work 
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age side only, while in Los 
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The Board of Directors, which was 
left incomplete at the annual meeting 
of the Political Equality League of 
Hartford, on June 10, has now been 


announce It is te consist of 12 
members, including the officers of the 
League elected at the annual meet- 
ing. These are: Mrs. T. N. Hepburn, 
President; Mrs. M. Toscan Bennett, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Edward Porritt, 
Secretary; Miss Mary A. Goodman, 
Treasurer; Miss Annie E. Trumbull, 


Mrs. Frank W. Cheney, Mrs. Frank D. 
Cheney, Mrs. John T. Robinson, Mrs. 


Lucius C. Ryce, Miss Mary Buckley, 


Mrs. Phil M. Leakin and Miss Lucy 
Hillyer. Several other matters of im- 
portance were settled at the annual 


meeting rhe name of the League 
was changed to the Hartford Equal 
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League into line with the newer 
ourse of formation through- 
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solved that annual dues of one dollar 
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Will have a voice in the management 
of the League, but all meetings will 


be open to enrclled members. 
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“ ag pense ain - tg ane one, 

“ e Greenwich 
League may benefit financially by the 
performance, since it is to share the 
proceeds. 

On July 4, the Congregational 
Church of Long Ridge will hold a 
celebration in the morning, afternoon 
and evehing. C. H. Crandall, a well- 
known writer of verse, is chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee. Since 
he is friendly to suffrage, Mrs. Susan 
Thurston Cooper, President cf the 
Long Ridge Suffrage Club, is endeav- 
oring to arrange for suffrage speakers 
who may speak to groups from auto- 
mobiles. Mrs. Millard Fillmore 
Bowen, of the Greenwich Equal Fran- 
chise League, formerly well knewn in 
women’s clubs in Minneapolis, will 
be among the speakers, 

Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer is among 
the contributors to the Summer Cam- 
paign Fund of the Connecticut W. s. 
A. Other contributions are urged, in 
order to make this work a success. 

Many of cur towns, even several of 
our countigs, are as yet untouched by 
suffrage work, and it is important 
that the movement be spread as rap- 
idly as possible. In order to empha- 
size this point we print the following 
letter received by one of the officers 
ef the Connecticut W. S. A. from 
George B. Chandler, Representative 
from Rocky Hill, who recently spoke 
before the House against the mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill: 

“Dear Madam: 

“I appreciate the courtesy of the 
personal] note from you, regarding the 
woman suffrage bill, but was com- 
pelled to oppose it because an over- 
whelming majority of the women of 
my acquaintance were rather opposed 
to it or indifferent regarding it. 
Really, we cannot enfranchise half of 
the adult population in direct viola- 
tion to the principle of majority rule 
upon which government rests. When 
you have converted a majority of your 
own sex to this change, it will be both 
my pleasure and duty to support it.” 

Mr. Chandler, in his speech before 
the Legislature, made a point of the 
fact that he knew only one woman in 
Rocky Hill who was a suffragist, and 
that she was also a socialist! 

Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn, Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut W. S. A., is 
taking a much needed_ vacation, 
spending a few weeks at her hus- 
band’s home in the South. The strain 
of the past month’s work has been 
great, and Mrs. Hepburn has proven 
her ability as officer-in-chief by the 
way in which the suffrage work in 
Connecticut has been conducted. 

Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, Vice- 
President of the State organization, 
was speaker at a recent meeting un- 
der the auspices of the Equal Fran- 
chise League, at Rye, N. Y. 

The Greenwich «Equal Franchise 
League has adopted as an innovation 
at its regular monthly meetings the 
rendering of five-minute speeches to 
be made by two members selected by 
the chairman at the previous meeting. 
At the last meeting the speech by 
Miss Mayenne Lewis, one of the 
teachers at Rosemary Hall, a Euro- 
pean Fellow, was worthy of note. She 
decried the fact that the vices and 
virtues are, generally speaking, di- 
vided between men and women, and 
urged that they be equally shared, 
looking forward to the time when 
“men shall be pure as well as brave, 
and women shall be brave as well as 


pure.” 
V. H. P., Press Chairman. 





New Jersey 





“The Equality League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women of New Jersey” was 
recently formed at the home of Mrs. 
M. C. Van Winkle, of Newark. This 
League has for its object: “To gain for 
women civil, industrial, and political 
equality with men,” and its members 
propose to work along lines similar to 
those of the Women’s Trade Union 
League of New York. 

As the organization of the Equality 
League has not been fully completed, 
permanent officers have not been 
chosen, but at its last meeting, held 
at the Newark Public Library on June 
19, the members voted to become affili- 
ated with the New Jersey, Ww. S. A. 
Several subscriptions were taken for 
The Woman’s Journal and for The 
Progressive Woman. 

Meetings are to be held on the third 
Monday of each month. The July 
meeting wiil be held in the Public 
Library of Newark, and will consist 





of an open forum for the discussion of 


“ceived th 





plans. The August meeting will prob- 
ably consist of a celebration of Lucy 
Stone’s Birthday. A large suffrage 
mass meeting is planned for Septem- 
ber. Our State President, Mrs. Clara 
S. Laddey, completed the organization 
of a suffrage league at Westwood on 
June 19th. The wife of the Baptist 
minister is its president. 
Idella~Nichols Gardner, 
State Press Chairman. 





Oregon 





The Oregon State Equal Suffrage 
Association held the first public meet- 
ing for the Amendment campaign of 
1912 on Saturday evening in the As- 
sembly Hall of Olds, Wortman & 
King’s great department store. There 
was a large attendance and much en- 
thusiasm. 


The president, in explaining the 
plans of the campaign as thus far out- 
lined, said it had ever been the 
method of the suffragists of the great 
new West, whence all victories come, 
to get an actual campaign submitted 
to the voters before beginning any 
great amount of active agitation. 
After the repulse at the polls in 1910, 
which she said the organization had 
allowed to go by default after discov- 
ering an alleged “joker” in the pro- 
posed amendment as then submitted, 
the State Executive Committee, en- 
couraged by an unsolicited vote of 
36,200 men, had framed a new amend- 
ment, prepared wholly (this time) by 
women, who, without any public dem- 
onstration whatever, had secured the 
signatures of over eight per cent. of 
the voters of the State to a new peti- 
tion for a referendum vote, which had 
been regularly filed with the Secre- 
tary of State. This petition for a 
proposed amendment was_ subse- 
quently ratified by both Houses of the 
Legislature, and was now an issue in 
practical form, to be voted upon by 
one-half of the people on Novy. 5, 1912. 

Mrs. Elsie Bond Bishoff, widow of 
Prof. Bishoff, of Washington, D. C., 
favored the assembly with charming 
vecal selections. Mrs. Flora McKin- 
ney, of Seattle, an active worker in 
the suffrage movement, delivered a 
brief address on the victory gained by 
the Washington women, and declared 
that they stood ever ready to assist 
the women of their sister State to 
gain their point at the next election. 
Mrs. McKinney is a matronly woman, 
formerly a resident of Portland, who 
was heartily applauded as a voter by 
her less fortunate sisters of Oregon. 

Hon. D. Solis Cohen gave a short 
address, in which he, questioned the 
justice of the recalls made in the 
Washington cities. 

Following the reading of a letter 
from the Auditorium Committee ask- 
ing for the co-operation of the society 
in the passage of the bond issue to 
provide for the erection of an audito- 
rium, the following resolution was 
passed: 

“Resolved, That the City of Port- 
land is in urgent need of a great pub- 
lie auditorium, and we heartily com- 
mend the public-spirited efforts of the 
committee in charge of the project, 
and we sincerely hope said commit- 
tee will aid us in securing our right to 
vote, so we may favor the movement 
with more substantial evidences of 
our co-operation than are now at our 
command.” 

The following resolutions were also 
passed: 

“Resolved, That the farthest-reach- 
ing and most economical and enter- 
prising advertisement the men of Ore- 
gon can adopt for calling the world’s 
attention to our young and vigorous 
State and its many and magnificent 
resources, will be to vote “yes” on 
the pending equal suffrage amend- 
ment on the fifth day of November, 
1912. 

“Resolved, That the movement for 
the enfranchisement of women is a 
world’s movement, non-political, and 
non-partisan in aim and character, 
and it welcomes to its ranks every 
man and woman in Oregon who be- 
lieves in the fundamental principles 
of liberty, as embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, regard- 
less of their affiliation with individ- 
ual beliefs in any party, sect or 
creed.” 

Abigail Scott Duniway, 

President Oregon E. S. A. 
292 Clay street, Portland, 

June 13, 1911. 





MONEY FOR .COLORED 
SCHOOLS 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

In Miss Gruening’s article appearing 
in The Journal of May 20, she says: 
“That the converse of this principle is 
also true, has been painfully illustrat- 
ed in the Southern States, which first 
disfranchised their Negroes, and then 
cut down school appropriations.” 

The underscored words caused me 
such surprise that I asked for and re- 
e data on which the state- 
ment was founded. The quotations 
given referred directly to two States, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Thereupon 
I wrote to the Superintendents of Pub- 





lic Instruction of those two States, 
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added: 

As I know questions relating to 
Negroes are frequently misunderstood 
by Northern people, I am not satis- 
fied with the authority given; and I 
am writing to you to ask if you will 
kindly give me information for publi- 
cation. 

(1) Have the State appropriations 
for the education of Negroes in Louisi- 
ana (Mississippi) been cut down? 

(2) If so, will you please give me 
the reasons therefor, the time when 
done, and the amount cut off? 

Any other information throwing 
light on the subject will be gratefully 
received. . 

In due time I have received the fol- 
lowing replies: 

As to Louisiana 
State of Louisiana, Department 

Education. 

Baton Rouge, June 12, 1911. 
Dear Madam: 

I have yours of the 9th, calling my 
attention to a statement in “Following 
the Color Line” as follows: “The re- 
sult of this feeling (agitation against 
the education of Negroes) has been an 
actual reduction of Negro schooling in 
many localities, especially in Louisi- 
ana.” 

Replying to this criticism, I beg to 
say that the most of the Negroes in 
Louisiana were disfranchised on ac- 
count of provisions in the Constitution 
of 1898 requiring either property or 
educational qualifications. 

The salaries of Negro teachers in 
1897, the year before the disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro, amounted to $113,- 
955; the salaries of Negro teachers for 
the session of 1909-10 amounted to 


of 


$202,251. The appropriations to the 
Negro schools are growing larger 


every year. Negro school houses are 
being built and equipped with modern 
furniture, and the State is providing 
facilities looking to the training of 
Negro teachers. We are operating 
right now two summer schools for 
Negro teachers which will run for six 
weeks, and we are having these 
schools taught by the very best talent 
that we could secure. The State ap- 
propriates to the colored schools more 
money than the colored people pay in 
taxes for all purposes whatsoever. 
There is no sentiment here against 
the education of the Negro, and this 
fact the Negroes themselves under- 
stand fully. The white people are en- 
couraging the Negroes to send their 
children to school, and are doing 
everything that they can to provide 
good schools for them. 

Thanking you for calling my atten- 
tion to this matter, and assuring you 
that it gives me pleasure to furnish 
this information, 

Yours very truly, 
T. H. Harris, 
Superintendent. 


As to Mississippi. 


Public Education, Mississippi. 
Powers, Superintendent. 
Jackson, June 16, 1911. 

Dear Miss Clay: 

I am very much surprised to re- 
ceive your letter, in which you advise 
me that some professor in Smith Col- 
lege states that Mississippi has cut 
down the school appropriation for the 
Negro race. I beg to say that this is 
untrue. The public school term in 
this State is the same for both races. 


J. N. 





cellent recommendations. Address F., 7 Address F. E. WEBSTER 
Cushing avenue, Dorchester, Mass. Wentworth, N. H. 
SUMMER COTTAGE 
s 
Advertise 
ee Kennebunkport, Maine 
’ Cottage to rent at very reasonable 
The Woman Ss price for season—fully furnished for 
house-keeping— full plumbing—electric 
Journal lights—near hotel. Apply to John EI- 
dridge, Kennebunkport, Me., or to 
Miss Garrard, Box 255, Bellport, L. I. 
calling attention to what had been|!In the towns and cities, if the white 
said respectively of each State, and schools are in session for nine 
months, the Negroes have the same 


term. In the rural districts the length 
of both white and Negro school terms 
is the same. Under separate cover I 
am sending you a copy of our School 
Laws, which may be of service to you. 
Very truly yours, 

T. N. Powers. 

Legislature  in- 
school appropria- 


P. 8. 
creased 


The last 
the public 


tions $174,008. Both races get the 
benefit of this. J. N. P. 
As the references given made the 


charge against these two States only, 
the refutation given covers’ the 
ground. If any doubt remains about 
any of the other Southern States, I 
have no doubt a letter sent to its De- 
partment of Public Instruction will be 
repaid-by a similarly authentic and 
more cheerful report of the situation. 
Laura Clay. 
Richmond, Ky., June 19, 1911. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


There is a strong family likeness— 
the likeness of the “Pig Brother’—in 
the treatment given to women teach- 
érs in States hundreds of miles apart. 
The Equal Rights Club of Covington, 
Ky., met the other day at the home of 


Mrs. Charles Firth, and passed _ the 
following resolutions: 
“Whereas, our Covington School 


Board has seen fit*to raise the salaries 
of all males from superintendent to 
janitor, ignoring entirely the promise 
made a year ago and repeated early 
this spring that the salaries of the 
women teachers would be increased; 
and, 

“Whereas, the advanced cost of liv- 
ing affects all persons, regardless of 
sex; and, 

“Whereas, our women _ teachers 
make school-teaching a life busness, 
devoting their best years to it under 
greater mental and physical strain 
than do the majority of men of the 
public schools, with whom teaching is 
but a stepping stone to some other 
business or profession, therefore these 


circumstances should be taken into 
consideration by the School Board 


when awarding increases in salaries; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of Covington, pub- 
licly express our condemnation of thi¢ 
unjust discrimination against our 
women teachers. Be it further 

“Resolved, That we assure these 
women of our sincere sympathy and 
hearty moral support, and that we 
pledge ourselves to greater effort, and 
to call on all broad-minded, liberty- 
loving men to help us women secure 
the ballot, sc that our women teach- 
ers may be fairly represented on 
School Boards, and that women in all 
walks of life may be equipped with 
that which will secure for them both 
justice and protection.” 

Local papers report that “the air 
was warm in the whole neighbor- 
hocd,” and that the women will go 
out and canvass the city before elec- 
tion, in order to defeat those mem- 
bers of the School Board who wil) not 


do right by the women teachers, 
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WITTER BYNNER | strong one for the disfranchisement of 

2. How should I know? 
Astonishes Phi Beta Kappa at Har) & ‘ney are successful thus far, that 
vard with Woman Suffrage Poem great swarms of liars are now claim- 
ing to have been supporters of the 





Witter Bynner had been chosen to 
be the poet at the meeting of the 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa in Saunders 
Theatre on June 29. His poem was on 
Democracy, and included the following 
impressive lines: 

Though Woman has but lately under- 


OHIO LEADS 


Ohio sends in the largest number of 





stood new subscribers to The Woman’s Jour- 


The burden of democracy, 

The daily irony of strife 

In which her saving sense is overdue, 
She watches now and grows aware— 


Holding a child more dear than pro- 


perty— 

That the many perish to empower the 
few,— 

That homeless politics have split 
apart 

The common country of the human 
heart, « 

We have been too long reluctant to 
equip 


With opportunity 

Her waking will to strip 

From us accustomed profit and cor- 
rupt increase, 

Gifts of a war that masquerades as 
peace, 

We have been in awe 

Too long of garments and of beds. 
We are in need 

Not merely of the lips that kiss and 

» hands that feed, 
But of the hearts that heed, 
And of the minds that speed 


Like rain. 
The woman we have loved as mother] ¢ 
or as wife, t 


We need her counsel early and again 
No more .in Colorado than in Maine, 


nal this week, with California second 
and Massachusetts third. 





FALSE CABLEGRAMS 





The Suffragette Who Hid in the Crypt 


of the House of Commons Corrects 
Press Errors. 





Editor Woman's Journal: 


Will you allow the suffragette who 


was found hidden in the Crypt of the 
House of Commons to comment on the 
accounts given in American journals 
of our boycott of the census? 


From actual experience, I find that 


your special cables as to suffrage news 
are highly varnished and misleading. 
Thus, for example, your paper and a 
Canadian paper gave a cablegram ac- 
count of myself, with some such fancy 
name as Mary Parker, as having spent 


he two nights on the altar steps of 
he Golden Chapel and as having rolled 


up the altar cloth which had been em- 


And not her counsel only, but her|broidered by Queen Elizabeth and 
law: made a pillow of it. As a matter of 
The very life of life. fact, I very carefully remained in the 


These changes make democracy. 


And, like a whisper from the shore 

Which we are ever nearer than be- 
fore, 

The citizen in whom I most have seen 

The old and new unite to teach 

The final common lot, 

Is a woman, mystical, serene. 


This unexpected passage took Mr. 
Bynner’s hearers by surprise. It de- 
lighted the suffragists present, while 1 
it filled the “Antis” with indignant 
consternation. Mr, Bynner certainly 
has the courage of his convictions. 
On the same evening he put in a strong 
word for equal suffrage at a banquet. 





SOME EMINENT OPINIONS 


Trafalgar Square. 
were to keep moving, and not to ob- 


cellar on both nights, not to risk dis- 
covery, and used my own jatket as a 
pillow. 


So it is with the accounts by which 


American papers have been victimized. 
Thus the proceedings in Trafalgar 
Square in the Strand are described 
with much inaccuracy, but with acci- 
dental grains of truth. From 11:30 to 


2:30 census protesters promenaded 
Their instructions 


truct the police in any way. There 


was no intention to have any meeting 
in the square. 
- was made for the Aldwych, Skating 
Rink. Then it was that a number of 


About 12:30 a move 


rerntng students made a rush for the doors. 


Lately a London paper asked a num- 
ber of well-known (persons (1) what 
they considered the strongest argu- 
ment for or against woman suffrage; 
(2) whether they thought there was 
any possibility of its being granted 
during the present parliament; (3) 
whether they regarded the militant 


It is quite true that things looked very 
ugly just then, but it certainly was 
not the police who put things right, for 
hardly any constables were there, and 
those stood stolidly by. But a band of 
the Men’s Political Union for Women’s 
Enfranchisement took things in hand 
and forced the crowd back from the 


tactics as having failed or succeeded;| doors and held them. 


and (4) what alternative methods they 
would suggest. 
israel Zangwill’s Opinion 

Israel Zangwill answered: (1) The 
most powerful argument for women’s 
suffrage is that all the ablest women 
demand it, with the exception of 
these who selfishly feel that they al- 
ready possess its equivalent. 

(2) Certainly in the present Parlia- 
ment, and quite early in it. : 

(3) Succeeded as emphatically as all 
other methods have failed. 

(4) No alternative method, but 
every kind of supplementary method 
in the way of educating the masses, 
bes members of Parliament and min- 


Dr. Maarten Maarten’s Opinion 

Dr. Maarten Maartens, Holland, 
wrote: (1) In my opinion the most 
powerful argument for woman's suf- 
frage is undeniably the present-day 
condition of. Parliamer::rism, resul- 
tant on man’s suffrage. 

3. 1 am strongly in favor of militant 
methods. They are simply the repeti- 
tion of the street conflicts by which 
Europe obtained the blessing of Par- 
Hamentarism, less than a hundred 
years ago. 

4. I would suggest every other form 
of forcible appeal and intelligent argu- 
ment, but not as an alternative. 

Baroness von Suttner’s Opinion 

Baroness Bertha Von Suttner of 
Vienna, who won the Nobel peace prize 
of $40,000 for her novel, “Lay Down 
Your Arms,” wrote: 

1, The best reason for woman’s suf- 
frage is that politics can only become 
worthy of a progressive civilization if 
the (as yet) essentially female qualities 
of gentleness and gracious dignity are 
permitted to penetrate political life. 

3. It seems to me that the violent 
methods at present in use are ineffec- 
tive because they lack the above- 
ramed qualities. Means should never 
vw noble, less beautiful than the 
en . 

4. Speak, dear sisters; write, or 
ganize, meet, assert your claims, but 
do not offer violence. Your stead- 
fastness, your earnestness will bring 
victory—not your umbrellas. 


Wiliam De Morgan’s View 
1. That no argument has hitherto 


been advanced against the enfranchise- 
men of women that is not an equally 





The story about “long hatpins” is, of 


course, a pure invention, and a very 
old jest. 


It is somewhat amusing that it is 


stated that Countess Selborne, Lady 
Constance Lytton, Cicely Hamilton, 
Lily Brayton and Mrs. Frederick Cav- 
endish Bentinck were at the Skating 
Rink till 1:30, and then went home. 
The first and last named ladies were 
certainly not there. 
of note that further on the cable stated 
that Lady Constance Lytton (who was 
supposed to have departed at 1:30) 
was present at the Skating Rink with 
Mrs. Pankhurst, who stayed until the 
entertainment was nearly ended. 


It is also worthy 


The cabie glibly asserts that the suf- 


fragettes will escape fines by asserting 
that none of them slept that night. As 
is now well known, Mr. John Burns 
did not dare to prosecute the resisters 
because they were so numerous all 
over the country. The cable also as- 
serted that most of those at the enter- 
tainment went to sleep, but my infor- 
mants all gave me the idea that the 
audience was very wide-awake. 


Against one feature of the account I 


must protest. It was that “several suf- 
fragettes, warmly wrapped and gig- 
gling with delight and shrieking ‘Votes 
for Women’ or ‘We Won’t Be Counted,’ 
drove through the streets in three fur- 
niture vans, intending to picnic on 


Wimbledon Common.” This was no 


doubt intended as a description of that 
band of the suffragettes who evaded 
the census in caravans. 


They were a 
very quiet, dignified party, in charge 
of Mrs. Marshall, the wife of a promi- 
nent London solicitor. They both in- 
tended to and actually did camp for 
the night on Wimbledon Common, but 
they certainly did not shriek out 
“Votes for Women” or “We Won't Be 
Counted.” On the contrary, they kept 
carefully out of sight in their snug 
caravans, the sides of which, however, 
were covered with the words “No Vote, 
No Census.” 

The entertainment at the Aldwych 


Skating Rink was conducted by the 
Actresses’ Franchise League, and was 
a great success. There was no meet- 
ing held or intended, but an entertain- 
ment, followed by skating. A few stu- 
dents obtained entry at a side en- 
trance, but, on Mrs. Pankhurst’s ap- 
proaching them and asking them if 
they had tickets, they confessed that 
they had not, and, on her dignified re- 
quest to them to withdraw, did so at 
once. 

The census protest of 1911 was a 
splendid success, as Mr. John Burns's 
decision showed. If we had been few 
in number, the Government would 
have been Snly too delighted to prose- 
cute us and show the paucity of our 
numbers. 

May I add that I did not hide in the 
Crypt of the House of Commons to 
evade the census, as I had already ar- 
ranged to resist directly? But I hada 
desire to deliver a message to Mr. 
Asquith, and was very near success. 
All that I had with me was meat loz- 
enges and lime juice and water, and I 
was there 46 hours. 

Emily Wilding Davison. 
31 Coram street, London, E. C. 





We have often called attention to the 
fact that the cablegrams relating to 
the suffrage movement are usually 
distortions, and that the twist in them 
is invariably to the disadvantage of 
the suffrage cause. Miss Davison, 
who hid herself in the crypt of the 
House of Commons over census night, 
is the same young woman (a college 
girl, if we remember correctly) who 
some time ago went on a hunger 
strike in prison, and barricaded her 
door to resist being forcibly fed. Al- 
though the thermometer was below 
freezing, she was played upon with 
cold water from a hose through the 
window to make her open the door, 
till the authorities became afraid it 
would kill her. They then took the 
door off the hinges, hurried her to the 
prison hospital and wrapped her in 
hot blankets; and in a day or two, as 
the affair made a great scandal, she 
was pardoned out. She brought an 
action for assault, and was given dam- 
ages. Miss Davison is also the lady 
who hid herself for about 48 hours in 
the hot-air shaft of the House of Com- 
mons at the serious risk of her health 
in order to address a remonstrance to 
Mr. Asquith. Neither heat nor cold 
seems to have any terrors for her in 
her advocacy of votes for women. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





The Illinois Legislature wouldn't 
stand for that woman’s suffrage bill. 
Evidently they “Remembered Seat- 
tle”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

England has 27 reform schools for 
boys and 9 for girls, with 68 indus- 
trial schoolg for boys and 43 for girls. 
Not one of these schools for girls has 
any woman on its board of control. 

At the final spelling contests in the 
Minneapolis public schools, all the 
pupils in the eighth grade, both boys 
and girls, tcok part. Many did well, 
but in the whole city only six were 
perfect. All the six were girls. 


In Austria, the Woman Suffrage 
Committee engaged Dr. Hans Wolf- 
gang Pollak, who has travelled widely 
in Sweden, to give a lecture illustrated 
with lantern-slides in a public hall, 
with a view to increasing the interest 
in the Stockholm convention and mak- 
ing people wish to atte1d. 


Hen. W. W. Crapo of New Bedford, 
Mass., in sending a contribution for 
the suffrage work writes: “I doubt 
not the ultimate success of woman’s 
suffrage. It will not come this year, 
nor next year, but the persistent, 
earnest, devoted, self-sacrificing spirit 
which is carrying on the campaign 
will win.” 

Official statistics lately published in 
England show that one-half of the 
paupers are women, one-quarter are 
children and one-quarter are men, 
while of the criminals four-fifths are 
men and only one-fifth are women. 
The Conservative and Unionist Wo- 
men’s Franchise Review says: “In 
spite of there being twice as much 
poverty among women, there seems to 
be a great deal more honesty.” 


Held sixty-seven weeks as a witness 
in New York’s house of detention, and 
in several hotels, done out of $1500 in 
professional earnings by reason of en- 
forced idleness, and finally set free, 
broken in health and without so much 
as a word of apology or a dollar of 
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Packages sent on approval, wi 


SUFFRAGE 
el 
Votes for Women Rubber Stamps| Votes for Women Paper Napki 
Letters this size Just the Thing for alin, INs 
—>VOTES FOR WOMEN <= Piazza Parties, Luncheon, 
The easiest way in which you can ad- y 
vertise the cause. Decorated —_ & Blue “Votes 
omen” Border or 
Stamp every letter you write this 
summer. . Order now 
Price 15 cents, post paid. Price 35 cents per 100, Post paig 
nei 


Send Today to Headquarters for 


Sample Packages and Particulars of Suffrage Literature 


To be Sold at Summer Resorts 


th suggestions and informatioy, 





A New and Valuable Reference Book 


EUGENE A. HECKER 





A Short History of Woman’s Rights 
Read it yourself and see that your 
Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
changing status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded to and the legal 
restrictions binding women in differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac- 
count of the progress of women’s 
rights in England and in the United 
States forms a material and important 
part of the volume.” 


PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID, $1.62 
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Photograph Gallery 


OF 


Eminent Suffragists 


An interesting collection of por. 
traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhipj. 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman’s Journal” and 
“The Forerunner.” 

Most useful for occasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 


ENGLISH CARTOON POSTCARDS 


From drawings by members of 
The Artists’ Suffrage League 


SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID, 26c. 























I. The Government of the United States. 
ll. Powers of th, Federal Governmest. 
Ill. Congress. 
IV. The President and His Cabinet. 
Vv. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. 
VI. Political Parties. 
Vil. The State. 
Vill. The State and Business. 
IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 
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A Passing Opportunity 





By an’ arrangement with [Hampton's 
Magazine, copies of the April number cop- 
taining Mrs. Rheta Child Dorr's remark- 
able illustrated article on the Colorado 
Women Voters will be sent post-paid for 
onty six cents. 





FREE! 
Don't forget to send to Headquarters 
for all you can use of the What To Do 


leaflet, and the Political District 
ization leaflet. 

These two are indispensable. TT! 
space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head- 
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quarters, which will double its usefulness 


Organ- 


ere is 


Politics and Government in the United States 


An excellent little handbook by E. T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
departments of city, state and national government. 
classes and individual workers. Contents: 


Invaluable for clubs, 


Local Politics. 

How a Law is Made. 

The City. . 

The Law and its Administration. 
Taxation and Expenditure. 

The Making of a Citizen. 

Civic Terms. 

Bibliography. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 








A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ 
World” 





Price 
Postpaid 
Per 100 
Postpaid 
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Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 


By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the Februar) 
“Delineator” 
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Order from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 








compensation—such is the story of a 
woman in New York, and it dates not 
from the seventeenth eentury, but is 
contemporaneous history. — Boston 
Herald. 

A Pennsylvania bank president 
wrote the other day to a suffragist: 
“Here in boss-ridden Lancaster County 
decent government gets little consid- 
eration from the men, and our next 
hope is suffrage for women. I have 
given this Suffrage Movement much 
attention; it has worked well in other 
States, and I’d welcome the day that 
it would be ushered into our State 
political life.” 


HUMOROUS 





Lady (at ticket bureau in London, 
buying seats for the coronation pro- 
cession): “Oh, I wonder if the trees 
on the terrace will prevent our seeing 
properly?” Youth in charge: “You 
need have no fear, madam; the trees 
will all be cut down for the day.”— 
Punch. 





“I notice that your garden doesn’t 
look very promising this year.” 

*“No, every time my husband got to 
digging in it he found a lot of worms, 
and they always reminded him of his 
fishing-tackle.”’ 


Mr. Barnhart took us to the zoologi- 
cal park, where. we saw all the ani- 
mals and birds alive that we saw the 
previous day dead and stuffed in the 
Smithsonian Institutiop. — Plymouth 
(Ind.) Democrat. 





The kind old gentleman was witch 
ing the small boy struggle alons under 
a large bundle of newspapers. 

“Don’t all those papers mak 
tired?” he inquired. 

“Naw, I don’t read ‘em,” replie! te 
lad.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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A little boy had been spending the 
summer at the seashore. On his ' 
turn he said to his mother: “Mother 
I ’spise New York more than ever 
now. I tell you, mother, New York 
is no place for a little boy four yea's 
old!”—The Delineator. 





Teacher: “Willie, did your {thet 
cane you for what you did in school 
yesterday?” 

Pupil: “No, ma’am; he saic 
licking would hurt him more tha " 
would me.” 

Teacher: “I am afraid your father 
is too sympathetic.” 

Pupil: “No, ma’am; but he's 8% 
the rheumatism in both arms.”"—l’'? 
‘pincott’s. 
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